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CHAPTER I 



BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 

This study was originally suggested by Lindley 
Stiles of Northwestern University who* during the years of 
his leadership in education, has noted that there has been 
no coiiQ>rehensive study concerning the educational research 
commitment of institutions of higher learning. The advent 
of the National Defense Education Act and the Co-operative 
Research Program of the United States Office of Education 
has encouraged the study of researchers themselves, their 
background emd training. Until now, however, only one 
nationwide study has been conducted which concerned itself 
with the institutional environment as well as the 
researcher. Because the earlier study was limited to the 
107 largest institutions (those which offered a doctor- 
ate) , it did not have the breadth necessary to fully assess 

our national educational research potential. 

The title of this study speaks for itself. It is 
an analysis of the faculty, funds, and facilities which 
institutions have committed to educational research, or 
are planning to commit in the near future. Further, it is 
an attempt to determine the source from which educational 
research money has been obtained, the things for which it 



haa been spent « and the aources freni which inatitutiona 
plan to obtain additional research funds in the future* 

Its value will be due in large part to the willingness of 
those in charge of schools and departments of education to 
contribute their time and knowledge of their institutions* 
Since the study is based on a nationwide survey y and the 
survey instrument demands considerable effort for its com- 
pletion y the sum total of labor involved on the part of 
all who assist in it is substantial* 

1* SCOPE OF THE STUDY 

This study is based on a nationwide survey of 727 
institutions of higher education y offering at least a 
bachelors degree y all of which are involved in the train- 
ing of teachers* The total of such institutions in the 
United States is approximately ly330*^ Thereforsy the 
selection is an unusually large oney and results should 
approach the results which might be ei]q;>ected had the entire 
group been surveyed* 

The instrument itself covers six major topics y and 
may be studied in detail in Appendix A* Under each of 
these topics an attempt was made to detersdne present con- 
ditions and to obtain some projections for the near future* 

^•S* Office of Healthy Sducationy and Welfare y 
Education Directory » Part 2 , " Higher Education * Washing- 
tony D*C* y U*S* Government Printing Officey 19o6y p* 10* 
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The immediate purposes wore to detersdne if present 
resources could be expanded beyond their current coonitment 
to educational research, and if untapped resourcos were 
available* Another and longer range objective was to pro- 
vide information to members of Congress concerning the 
status of educational research so that they might make 
better-infonned judgments about additional support for 
institutions not heavily involved in educational research 

i 

at the present time* 

II* THS PROBLEM 

I 

i 

Educational research is vital for the inqprovement of 
every phase of the endeavor to help young people learn* 

Regardless of the level or type of educational goal, 

1 

improvement is aboslutely necessary* No educator or 

I 

national leader has espoused a trial-and- error process to 
achieve success in education, but far too few have a crusaded 
for a vastly greater commitment to the necessary research* 

Despite the increasing financial coaimitment by every 
level of government to education, funds dedicated to educa- 
tional research are still severely limited* The greatest 
efforts toward the expansion of research in education 
recently have come from the federal government through the 
U*S* Office of Education* The potential from this source, 
immense as it is, may still fall short of the need* The 



er|c 




89th Congress, during tht; 1966 session, effeetlTely 
reduced the federal funding of educational research by not 
increasing the Cooperative Research Program budget despite 
the growing pupil population* ~ 

It is probable that money appropriated for educa- 
tional research, whatever its source, will not keep pace 
with worthwhile research projects conceived by educators* 

To date, no nationwide cry of **enough** has arisen where 
educational research funds are concerned* It would be wise 
to have some rationale for allocating such federal funds 
for educational research as may become available* This 
study can serve as part of the basis for allocation, for 
its design may suggest wher<ii both conmiltment and capabili- 
ties appear to lie in some of our institutions of higher 
education* 



III* DEFINITION OF TERNS USED 

Early in the development of this study, it seemed 
clear that the one term appearing on the survey instrument 
most susceptible to misinterpretation was **educatlonal 
researcher*** Since there was no cooqplete agreement on a 
defiu^^ion at this university, letters were sent to five 
**oll*~huown educational researchers asking for their help 

Bindley J* Stiles, **Supporters of Education 
Research,** (Newsletter to selected groups of educators and 
public officials), November 8, 1966* 
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in developing a definition which could be used in this 
study* Replies wex*e received from Egon Guba, Chester 
Harris , Julian Stanley and Norman Bowers • Their own com- 
ments and material to which they referred contributed 
greatly to the definition which was ultimately developed* 
Final responsibility for any weaknesses in the definition, 
however, must rest with the author* 

The following statement from Schedule X of the 
questionnaire establishes the criteria upon which those 
who may be considered educational researchers are to be 
judged* 



For the purposes of this survey, an educational 
researcher is defined as a person who has conducted 
research, the results of which have been disseminated 
through appropriate professional channels, e*g*, 
books, monographs, journals or other types of mass 
media* The research must be of more than a local 
concern and contribute to the sum of knowledge in 
education* Opinions or reviews of the work of others 
are not considered research* Philosophical and the- 
oretical studies may be considered research if new 
concepts or models are developed or existing ones 
expanded and improved* This definition recognizes 
research which develops or validates measuring instru- 
ments, techniques, courses of study, guidelines or 
evaluative criteria* Surveys should include sugges- 
tions for new approaches, directions or goals* 

Ideally, research permits the testing of hypotheses 
and the drawing of inferences from valid data* 

Applying these criteria, how many members of your 
faculty can be considered qualified as educational 
researchers? 

Some may take issue with these criteria, but a 
degree of uniformity was provided the deans of schools of 
education as they considered the questions in the survey 
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instrument* 

While the idea of a full-time- equivalent is not 
newt a brief statement of procedure for it s ccsspiZvS viLcia 
iras given in Schedule I, question 1*2. Following the ques- 

I 

tion this explanation was given* 

(Your answer should be expressed in terms of the 
number faculty members* Twelve faculty members 
spending part of their time in research may be the 
equivalent of two, three, or four full-time faculty, 
etc* ) 

No other terms utilized were of such specialized or 
esoteric nature as to require definition* Doubt's most 
often arose because a survey question was asked which did 
not fit the limited nature of the research program in 
schools which were less research oriented* A few respond- 
ents had difficulty in separating expenditures for research 
from a budget format which was limited in detail* These, 
however, were not problems of terminology, but of budget 
procedure* 

From the replies received, it appears that very few 
problems arose in understanding other survey terminology 
which was not defined in the instrument* 




CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

1 

While there are a few earlier studies which con- 
cerned themselves with the organizational framework within 
which educational research was carried on, these are inter- 

j 

esting almost solely from an historical viewpoint. Sev- j 

eral studies of the history of educational research bureaus 
are mentioned by Sieber and Lazarsfeld in their landmark 

I 

examination of educational research. No effort will be 
made to discuss these studies of research bureaus here, 
however, since they are peripheral to this study and are 
adequately discussed by Sieber. 

i 

The title of the study by Sieber and Lazarsfeld pre- 

y 

sumes that there is an orgj lizatiion to the educational 
research picture today. A careful reading of the study may 
raise doubt that there is, in fact, any such organization 
at all. It would appear that educational research is a 
loose conglomeration of various activities, often carried 
on by individual researchers working alone against numerous 

^Sam D. Sieber and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, The Organi- 
zation of E ducational Research . Cooperative Research Proj- 
ect 'No."T 974 (New York: Columbia University Press, 19o6) , j 

pp. 96 - 106 . 

i 
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xmpediments to their progress. Sieber did state that there 
were probably I33 research bureaus now in existence. How- 
ever, his questionnaire produced only 84 replies, of which 
20 proved to be something other than research bureaus. 

Thus it would appear that there are at least 64 plus an 
undetermined number from those institutions which did not 
reply, leaving a potential maximum of II3 research bureaus. 
This suggests that there is truly some organization to be 
found in educational research, especially when one con- 
siders there are also at least 38 coordinators of research 
in schools of education described in the study. ^ Only upon 
further reading is it clear that the organization in each 
bureau differs substantially from that in any other, and 
that the place of each in the hierarchy of the schools of 
education varies a great deal. As if this were not enough 
to confound any picture of organization, the 38 coordinators 
of research in universities as described fulfill that func- 
tion in a myriad of ways. Their positions varied from 
facilitator to initiator, and their duties suggested ambig- 
UOU8 relationships with the school of education* 

The fact that no real picture of organization is 
dxscemihle does not detract in the slightest from the high 
quality of the Sieber study. It clearly portrays what is 
and makes suggestions for what ought to be. Though the 

^Ibid . , p. 17, 



authors never make the statement outright , it becomes 
clear that educational research is in a state of organize* 
tional chaos , a condition which must be corrected if real 
progress is to be made* 

The Status of Research 

If the organizational climate of research is cha- 
otic, what is the status of research as an activity in the 
eyes of those who are most concerned with it? The answer 
discovered by Sieber is startling* Kis survey revealed 
that it was most often the dean of the graduate faculties 
who ranked research above teaching or service, and that it 
was least often the faculty of education who put such 
importance upon research* When you consider that it is 
the faculty who must perform the research, who are most 
vitally concerned with the results of research, and who 
are best equipped to understand and apply research find- 
ings , it is easy to become deeply concerned* This, it 
seems to me, is a crucial point* Faculty disinterest in 
research is the prevailing condition* In only 8^ of the 
schools which reported did the education faculty see 
research as a primary goal* This is a terrific block to 
research since deans in of the schools reported that 

the educational faculty was a primary influence on the 

L 

choice of emphasis upon goals* This disinterest in edu- 
^Ibid*, p* 24* ^Ibid * * p. 26 * 
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cational research on the part of faculties of education 
ia further confirmed by a study of the research proposals 
submitted to the U.S. Office of Education during the period 
1956 - 63 • Sieber *3 study shows that studies submitted by 
those located in educational positions remained fairly con- 
stant, varying from 50 in 1950-57 to 45 two years later, 
then to 60 in I 960 - 6 I, and finally decreasing to 54 in 
1962 - 63 # Meemwhile, proposals submitted by researchers not 
in . education increased from 17 in 1950-57 to 02 in 1902-63* 
The picture becomes clear* Educators are falling behind by 
standing still *^ 

Perhaps there is a reason for the disinterest in 
research shown by education faculties* One major factor 
may be the strongly expressed preference of deans for hir- 
ing those with teaching experience rather than research 

. 6 

experxence* 

Sieber's study also indicated that a lighter teach- 

7 

ing load was related to higher research quality* Coupled 
with the preference of deans for hiring those with teaching 
experience, a heavy teaching schedule is another impediment 
to any strong desire to do research. In the eyes of the 
deans, the teaching job must first be done. If something 
is to be sacrificed, then it will be educational research. 

6 

^Ibid * . p* 28 appendix* Ibid * . p* 62* 

^Ibid. , p. 68 * 
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Even though the deans often desire more research, as evi- 
denced by the fact that 31% of the education deans saw- 
research as the primary goal, they give way to the con- 
stant pressure for the performance of the teaching func— 

8 

tion, subordinating research as they feel they must* 

Sieber did make one key suggestion which might 
encourage faculties of schools of education to take a 
deeper interest in research. He found a relationship 
between the schools which were rated as doing the best 
research and also had participation by the academic faculty 
in the recruitment of school of education personnel. This 
becomes significant when it is noted that in only 2% of the 
remaining schools , those not rated in the best research 
category, had the academic faculty participated in this 
way.^ Sieber did not attempt to state that there was a 
direct causal relationship, but did make the point that 
these two conditions existed side by side. 

Research duality and Production 

Further reading revealed that not only were educa- 
tors less interested in doing research, but that the qual- 
ity of the research which they did might not compare 
favorably with that done by academic faculty members. If 
the quality of their research is truly lower, at least 

^Ibid. . p. 26 . 
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^Ibid. , p. 72. 



educators do not lack respect for research results, they 
simply lack enough appropriate results. Sieber further 
reports that deans do not feel that dissemination of 

research results is the problem, so much as production of 
research.^® 

If educational research is considered vital, why 
has so little real production resulted? Sieber gives two 
possible reasons* (1) The pressure of the practical, 
which has held back the tide of science in education, and 
(2) the preference of the faculty for association with 
field service units rather than research units. 

Supply of Researchers 

£diT>cational researchers are scarce. This is sur- 
prising in light of the fact that approximately 1,750 
doctors degrees are granted in education each year,^^ but 
it is a fact documented quite clearly by Sieber *s study. 
First, he points out that there is a low level of manpower 
input in educational research, that preparation of 
researchers is not a major goal of schools of education, 
that only 17 % of such schools provide a program for 
research training, and at the same time emphasize research 

Ibid* . pp. 213 ~ 14 . ^ ^Ibid . « pp. 231 - 32 . 

^^National Education Association, «Where Are the 
New Doctor’s Degree Holders?” ITOA Research Bulletin. Vol. 
43, No. 2 , May I965. 
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training* He further states that internships are rare, 
and that only 6*39^ of doctoral recipients went into 
research as a primary activity upon receiving their degrees* 
Of this 6 * 3 % 9 almost half of t^e positions were not in the 
academic community but were in public schools or in outside 
research agencies *^^ 

Sieber*s survey revealed that 8096 of deans of 
schools of education felt that weak training programs in 
research had been a hindrance to the advancement of educa- 
tional research* Training programs had been far too few, 
and serious weaknesses had existed in them* The considera- 
tion of training programs leads to the study conducted by 
Guy Buswell and T* R* McConnell* 



Traininjg Researchers 

Late in his study Buswell makes a crucial statement* 
In one paragraph he summarizes the situation regarding the 
shortage of educational researchers* 

The U*S* Office of Education estimates that in 
1965 over 54*4 million, or 28 per cent of the popula- 
tion were studying in our educational institutions* 

By committing itself to the task of providing educa- 
tional opportunities for all of its citizens, the 
United States has placed in the responsibility of its 
educators a task which exceeds in nature and in scope 
the educational tasks of the other major nations of 
the world combined* Added to this is the fact that 
there are probably no local, national, or world prob- 
lems (e*g*, civil rights, equality of economic oppor- 



^^Sieber, op * cit * . pp* 25^-60* 



^^Ibid* * p* 266* 






tunity , world peace) that are not reducible to a 
question of education* The need for research schol- 
ars who can work toward the alleviation or solution 
of these problems is reaching the critical point *15 

In comparing a group of 195^ doctoral recipients 
with a group of 1964 doctoral recipients, Buswell found 
no significant difference in the number of statistics 
courses taken by the latter group, but that more sophisti- 
cated courses were the norm by 1964* He also discovered 
several detriments to the training of the 1964 group in 
relation to the 1954 group* For instance, a larger per- 
centage of the students was in debt at the time of receiv- 
ing the doctorate in 1964, a larger percentage of the stu- 
dents was married at the time of receiving the bachelor's 
degree, and a smaller percentage of doctoral students in 
1964 had majored in the social and natural sciences. 

Buswell commented that it was unfortunate doctoral recipi- 
ents in education were generally older than those in other 
academic groups, and found that this condition had not 
improved over the 10 year period* Another factor which 
might have contributed to the production of more and better 
trained researchers was the amount of time spent in resi- 
dence. The 1964 doctoral recipients showed no significant 

15 

Guy Buswell and T* R* McConnell, Traininig for 
Educational Research . Cooperative Research Project No* 

51074 (Berkeley: Univ* of California Press, I 966 ). 

^^Ibid* . p* 52 * 



difference in the length of residence over the 19 5^ group. 
Additionally the time elapsed between first enrollment and 
receiving the doctorate did not change appreciably in the 
ten year period « nor did the per cent of each group enter- 
ing an academic position. When these factors are considered, 
it is clear that the conditions in training institutions 
which might greatly affect the quantity and quality of edu- 
cational researchers produced have not shown a great deal 
of change over the last ten years. In fact, on several 
measures, the 1964 group suffers by comparison with the 1954 
group. In concluding his comparison of these two groups, 
Buswell states that the only hope for more research is a 

great augmentation of research funds since the training of 

17 

lesearchers has not kept pace with our needs. 

Variables affecting the production of researchers . 

It may be worthwhile to look at three separate sets of 
variables which seem to have a relationship to the produc- 
tion of educational researchers. The first variables are 
those which concern the student himself. Buswell found 
that the more productive researchers had received their 
degrees by age 32 or younger. He also found that educators 
waited later to decide to do graduate work than did those 
in other academic disciplines, and that in general educators 

^^Ibid. , pp. 52-53. 
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had a lower ultimate objective at the time that they began 
graduate work. Most of them intended to work only for a 
master's degree. Another significant, but negative, factor 
was the amount of teaching e3q>erience possessed by the can- 
didate. It was shown that the more teaching csqperience 
possessed, the less productive a candidate was as a 
researcher. Another negatively related factor was the 
number of undergraduate courses in education taken by the 
candidate. The more such courses taken, the lower was the 
ultimate research productivity of the candidate. 

The second group of variables involves several 
aspects of the graduate programs. Buswell found a signifi- 
cant relationship between actual participation while a 
graduate student in doing research, either as an assistant 
to a professor or as an assistant in a research center or 
bureau, to later research productivity. He also found that 
those who published research prior to receiving the doctor's 
degree were more productive later than those who did not. 
Further, the situation which foimd fewer educators able to 
pursue an uninterrupted residence seemed to contribute to 
a lower research productivity. Buswell also noted that 
fewer of those in the research group were in debt at the 
time of receiving their degrees than was the case for those 

^ ^Ibid . , p. 20. 
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in his no-research group* Finally, he pointed out that the 
percentage of doctoral recipients fron public institutions 

who have published research is significantly higher than is 

19 

the percentage of those from private institutions* 

Post-doctoral variables comprised the third group 
vhich Buswell studied* He found that the most favorable 
climate for doing research was in the major universities 
that conferred doctoral degrees* He pointed out that sub- 
jects who published their first research within the three 
years following their degree were much more productive than 
those who delayed their research activities* Sieber noted 
a tendency among productive researchers to follow up the 
problems studied in the dissertation* The percent of time 
each researcher made available for research showed a sig- 
nificant difference between the research and no-research 
groups* The data collected seemed to indicate that the 
sabbatical year was a potential source of research energy 
not greatly used at present* Finally, more than 75% the 

doctoral recipients rated work on the dissertation as having 

20 

great value in training for educational research* 

Thirty-one Outstandin.g Researchers 

A major part of Buswell* a study was the analysis of 
the characteristics and production of 31 people classified 

^^Ibid. . p. 37. ^ °Ibid . . p. 36 . 



by his staff and other educational researchers as outstand- 
ing researchers* It would be worthwhile to take a brief 
look at the characteristics which Buswell felt contributed 
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true since the balance of the present study concerns itself 
not at all with such factors, even though they are signifi- 
cant in future selection of potential educational research 
specialists* Buswell lists nine characteristics which he 



finds common to these outstanding researchers 
standing researchers: 
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The out- 



1* Were graduates of liberal arts undergraduate pro- 
grams 

2* Attended one or more private institutions of higher 
learning 

3* Earned degrees in two or more fields of study 

k» Held doctoral degrees from Columbia, Harvard, 

Chicago, Minnesota, California or Ohio State Uni- 
versities 

3* Selected their graduate school on the basis of its 
reputation for scholarly research and its outstand- 
ing research faculty 

6* Attended graduate school on a continuous full-time 
basis 
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Ibid* * p* 111* 



7* Completed the doctoral degree before age 30 
8* Published research before (or vithin one year of) 
completion of the Ph*D* requirements and consist- 
ently thereafter 

9* Were somewhat alike in personality scales measmrlng 
theoretical orientation y ability to deal with com- 
plex ideas and autonomy but more broadly varied on 
scales measuring thinking introversion and estheti- 
cism 



Their graduate programs ♦ The group of outstanding 

researchers analyzed the doctoral programs in which they 

had participated, and suggested the following strengths and 
22 

weaknesses* 



Strengths 

The university provided an 
atmosphere which: 

1* Placed high values on 
research 

2* Encouraged everyone, from 
theorist to clinician, to 
do research 

3* Included excellent models 
of scholarship 
Provided an interdisci- 
plinary viewpoint 
5* Generated a respect for 
the field and for data 
6* Provided freedom from a 
crowded or rigid cur- 
riculum 

7* Tolerated different or 
new approaches and ideas 



Weaknesses 

The program provided 
insufficient: 

1* Emphasis on the imple- 
mentation of research 
techniques 

2* Opportunity for experi- 
mentation 

3* Preparation and train- 
ing in research design 
4* Statistical preparation 
5* Coursework outside the 
department 



^^Ibid* , p* 105* 
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8* Encouraged independence 
9» Encouraged a continuoua 
engagement in research 
X0« Xncluded adequate consulta- 
tive opportunities 

ll* Provided m-kr*/%Tnrn a ji 

O WVJ.WJU 

in the basic tools 
12. Provided supervision when 
needed 

13* Provided a first-rate 
auxiliary staff 

Many of the strengths listed by these outstanding 
researchers are considered in the balance of the present 
study. Strengths numbered 1, 2, 4, 9 and 13 will be Inves- 
*^****** some depth later in the study. A conqiarison 
will be made which will attesytt to show whether institutions 
today are eisphasizlng these points to encourage the develop- 
ment of young researchers. Only weaknesses numbered 3 and 
5 are given much consideration in the balance of the study. 
It can be briefly stated at this point that results were 
not encouraging. If those strengths as listed by Boswell 
truly contribute to the production of outstanding 

researchers, then educational research is still in real 
trouble. 



research couroos in When 

asked to coaq>are the quality of research courses in educa- 
tion with the research courses in other departments, the 
outstanding researchers rated courses in education better 
12.5X of the time and courses in education equally as good 
as those in other departments 62 . of the time. 



Thus, 
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although training for educational research needs improve- 
ment at least such training in departments of education is 
rated as good or better than training in other departments 
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ever the department, needs a major overhauling* 
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Environmental Requisites for Tra ining Researchers 

Finally Buswell notes that the prime requisite of 

the environment for development of researchers is that **the 

novice (must) be surrounded by, and involved with, those 

who were actively doing research, preferably on an inter- 

ol^ 

disciplinary basis.** Since the present study deals in 
considerable part with the status of interdisciplinary 
cooperation in institutions today, this point is most sig- 
nificant. The picture here is not bright as will be shown 
in the balance of this study. 

Although interdisciplinary cooperation seems impor- 
tant both to Buswell and to Sieber, the latter points out 
that there is only a slight relationship of the production 
of researchers to the number of courses required in depart- 
ments other than education. Sieber feels that inter- 
disciplinary cooperation is valuable in the production of 
researchers, thus agreeing with Buswell. Sieber *s study 

^ ^Ibid . . p. 103. ^ ^Ibid . . p. 99. 

^^Sieber, op . cit . . p. 303* 
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indicates, however, that such cooperation need only occur 
in the selection of the educational faculty, and in pro- 
viding research opportunities for doctoral candidates. 

The mere prescription of coursework outside the department 
of education does not seem to be the type of interdisci- 
plinary effort which significantly affects the production 
of researchers. Successful interdisciplinary efforts are 
those which provide a variety of professorial models for 
emulation by graduate students, a wide array of outlooks on 
research, a broad selection of research methodologies, and 
numerous opportunities for selection of research topics 
suited to the abilities of the graduate students themselves. 

Current Needs for and Training of Research Personnel 

In September of I966, Clark and Hopkins offered some 
preliminary estimates of research, development and diffu- 
sion personnel required in education. An almost unbeliev- 
able need for research personnel was outlined in their 
opening paragraph. 

If the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 proceeds with its R and D programs following a 
normal growth pattern (i.e. , growth presently pre- 
dicted by Federal policy makers), the operation of 
this program and associated R and D programs in USOB 
will consume the time of approximately 130,000 pro- 
fessionals by FY’ 72. By comparison, R and D person- 
nel functioning in this capacity in FY’ 66 amounted 
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to less than 3«000 professionals* 

While one might argue with this projection, in the 
belief that such a great need could not exist , study of 
this memorandum leaves no doubt that the need is great and 
the supply is limited* 

From their study of documents of the U*S* Office of 
Education, Clark and Hopkins concluded that ”only about 15 
schools or colleges of education in the country could be 
said to have had a planned program for the training of 
researchers, and only 35-40 produced even one or two 

27 

researchers over a 10 year period* *• 

What then is the present supply of **hard core” 
researchers as defined by Clark and Hopkins? They esti- 
mate that this hard core group now numbers approximately 
2,000 and is increasing by about only 100 per year* This 
100 per year increase corresponds closely with figures pre 
sented i n the Sieber study* It does not require a great 
effort to see that the present supply plus the present pro 
duction makes but a minute dent in the ultimate need for 

28 

research personnel in education* 

^^D* L* Clark and J* E* Hopkins, “Preliminary Esti- 
mates of Research, Development and Diffusion Personnel 
Recuired in Education, 1971-72,” (Special Project Memo- 
randum to L* G* Burchinal, at Indiana University, 

Sept* 1, 1966 ), p* 1* 

^^Ibid. , p. 13. ^ ^Ibld . . p. 14. 
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In discussing the initial impact of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, Clark and Hopkins noted that 
staffing of new projects called for hard core personnel 
numbering between 5500-6000. Since these people were in 
addition to researchers already working, Clark concluded 
that they were drawn from the "occasional-researcher" and 
"hanger-on" categories into the "hard core" category, and 
that extensive recruitment was undertaken outside the 
educationist community# 

After projecting a need for 130,000 educational 
researchers, Clark and Hopkins conclude that the present 

crisis will become a major one unless attention is directed 
immediately to the problem# 



Title p Research Training Branch of O.E. 
and 4 ^ triple their present funds by FY' 68. 

and if they were to use these monies strictly on the 

th!**sho*f°“ personnel in the "Research" category, 
the shortage of personnel in this category by FY' 72 

itn been made in the shortage of 29,700 F T E 

in "Development" and 25,500 P.T.E. in «DZlfusioL"30* 

It was hoped that the Title IV Training Program 
would meet a substantial part of the demand for new person- 
nel in Research and Development. Such does not seem to be 
the case, for Clark and Hopkins state that already the pro- 
gram output is far below the demand. 



39 

31 
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Ibid# , p# 17. 
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^^bid# I p« l6( 
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The appendix to the Clark study mentioned an anal- 
ysis by McComas and Vllley of the educational researcher 
needs projected by chief state school officers. McComas 
established a need for 1|620 educational researchers over 
the next three years from projections by the chief state 
school officers. Since we have already seen that the pro- 
duction of ”hard core** researchers appears to be about 

100 a year, this will result in a shortage of about 1|300 

32 

educational researchers in the next three years. It 
must be remembered that this shortage is in addition to 

# 

that created by programs under sponsorship of the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

A New Plan for Training Educational Researchers 

Julian Stanley has proposed an experimental program 
designed to train researchers specifically for school sys- 
tems. In brief, Stanley would draw teachers from school 
systems into a fifteen month training program financed 
partly by the U.S. Office of Education or other organiza- 
tions, and partly by school systems. The program would be 
sub-doctoral in aim, and the trainee would be cotrunitted to 
serve his school system for two years following the train- 

^^Clark, 0£. cit . , Appendix, p. 5* 

^^Julian C. Stanley, **Preparlng Educational-Research 
Specialists for School Systems,** Phi Delta Kappan . XLVIII 
(November, 1966), pp. 110-114. 
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ing period. During the training period, an income equal 
to five-thirds of his salary for the academic year was sug- 
gested. 

Qualifications for these potential researchers 
include youth (preferably less than 30 ) » from two to five 
years teaching experience, verbal and quantitative skills, 
some theoretical bent, and a minimum of dependents. 

A slightly different graduate program, with the 
same ultimate objective, could be offered for liberal arts 
graduates who have had no teaching experience, and few, if 
any, courses in education. 

Fundamental to these plans, says Stanley, are good 
students, a short program, and at least 30 to 100 trainees 
in each institution offering such a program. A long-term, 
systematic plan for insuring interactive support from 
better prepared researchers at training institutions would 
be necessary to keep the new researchers from becoming over- 
whelmed. Through such liaison, school research could be 
balanced between necessary rigor and applicability. 

Stanley outlines procedural steps for accomplishing this 
task, and these ought to terminate the situation in which 
*• • • . university professors and graduate students have 
had to intrude their research efforts forcibly into unwill- 

34 

ing school system atmospheres, with small results.** 

^^Stanley, o^. cit . . p* ll4. 
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If Stanley's program has a weakness, it is probably 
that it is not specific enough* In the next article of 



follows: 

If we are going to beat the bushes for good 
players we need more direction than, "able, young 
res ear ch- orient ed • " What is "research-oriented?" 

How are "interests and other aptitudes for educa- 
tional research" displayed by a potential rookie? 

Yes, if Stanley's recruiters are going to give him 
a winner, they are going to have to have these qual- 
ifications "spelled out more specifically*" 

What are they going to do in that 15-month train- 
ing camp? He says he would work them "full-time and 
intensively" and I'm sure he will* But at what? 

What are these "appropriate experiences"? What is 
the nature of this proposed internship? 

Such comments are well taken, but it seems that 
Gephart has missed the point* Stanley has briefly sketched 
the grand design in a limited article* It seems presumptu- 
ous to assume that detailed plans would not be laid, once 
the idea gains acceptance* 

If the Stanley plan were successful, it would guar- 
antee school systems at least two years of intense research 
interest and concern from each trainee and support from the 
training institution* Further, though the goal is for a 
master's degree, many trainees might be inspired to servo 
their two years obligation, then return to complete a doc- 



^^William J* Gephart, "New Game; New Strategy; A 
Response to Stanley," Phi Delta Kaonan * XLVIII (November, 
1966), p* 113 * 
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torate in educational research. Though this is not a pri- 
mary aim of the Stanley plan, it could be a great benefit 
to research in the loxig run. 

An additional benefit also accrues. School systems, 
having made a commitment to research by supporting a 
trainee and utilizing him for two years, might develop a 
whole new outlook of cooperation with and respect for uni- 
versity research efforts. Tremendous strides might be made 
because of the new harmony of interests. Old fears and ani- 
mosities could be minimized to the great benefit of pupils 
in the schools, and the potential researchers in the uni- 
versities. Since major school systems and community col- 
leges will need 988 research specialists over the 1966-69 
period, according to the Clark memorandum, a plan to provide 

36 

such people deserves some consideration. 

SUMMARY 

Educational research presents a picture of almost 
chaotic disorganization. Research bureaus and coordinators 
have been introduced to help bring order, but have only 
made a small beginning toward this herculean goal. Educa- 
tional research resembles the proverbial weather— everyone 
talks about it , but no one seems to be doing much to bring 
it under control. 

^^Clark, loc. cit . , Appendix, p. 5 >. 




Research occupies a low status position among edu- 
cators* While deans desire more 9 they are hiring teachers 
rather than researchers. The pressure to educate students 
now is greater than the perception of the need for research 
which will improve the education of tomorrow* 

Educators respect research results, but today’s 
problems seem to be a production shortage , and the diffi- 
culty of combining rigor with generalizability • 

Capping the manifold problems blocking educational 
research is inadequacy both in the training and supply of 
researchers. While needs are growing, training programs 
relatively are not* The institutional environment has shown 
no real improvement from 195 ^ through 1964, revealing that 
educational researchers are still older than other doctoral 
recipients, in relatively poorer financial condition, lack- 
ing time for residence, supporting more dependents and 
receiving only slightly better instruction than in 1954* 

The great infusion of money which might reduce some 
of the problems appears to be leveling off* The federal 
government, faced with Viet Nam, seems to be holding the 
line on domestic expenditures, and Congress is loathe to 
exceed previous spending levels for educations* 

Several conditions seem to be necessary to production 
of the great number of educational researchers now in demand* 
More money must be made available to create more training 
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programs* More training, however, is not a guarantee that 
needs will be properly met* These programs must be of high 
aualitv involving dedica'fced T^-no-fe « n o VI o A A 9 CS 
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models to students , wide opportunities for actual participa- 
tion in research during training, encouragement for students 
to write and publish research early in their careers, more 
adequate financial aid to permit uninterrupted study in 
residence, a block of time dedicated to research without 
numerous competing demands, and interdisciplinary coopera- 
tion of a high order* 

The supply of researchers, already far short of the 
demand, will continue to fall behind unless training programs 
are vastly expanded and upgraded* Projects will either be 
neglected or produced under pressure by people poorly quali- 
fied to do them* The need for research in education is felt 
by many, but top priority has not yet been assigned this 
vital task* 




CHAPTER XII 



THE CONSTRUCTION AND USE OP 
THE SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 

I* THE PORMAT OP THE INSTRUMENT 

Three key considerations guided the construction of 
the surrey instrument included in Appendix A* The first 
consideration was whether present resources In colleges and 
universities could be expanded beyond their current commit- 
ment to educationel researchi and secondly ^ if untapped 
resources existed* The third consideration involved report- 
ing to Congress such infermatien as would help its members 
make hotter informed Judgments about additional support for 
institutions not now heavily involved in research* 

The first page of the questionnaire was designed to 
provide a basis for analysis and conq>arison of the institu- 
tions* Each institution was asked to give four items oi* 
information which would aid in later analyses* Pirst, they 
were asked to classify themselves as a university, a liberal 
arts college, a teachers college, or in a few cases, as some 
other t3Tpe of institution* Second, they were asked to give 
thoir geographic location* Third, they were asked to indi- 
cate their enrollment within sir. ranges* Pourth, they were 
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asked to indicate their accreditation or recognition status* 
These four items of information permitted a later comparison 
of such features as the activities of universities as 
opposed to teachers colleges, or research activities of 
large versus medium sized or small institutions* It was 
not certain that geographic information would prove signifi- 
cant , but such data would allow greater flexibility if any 
trend seemed to be developing* 

The questionnaire provided for six schedules, each 
concerned with one pertinent phase of the institution, its 
attitudes, and its personnel r'esources* Based on this 
format, each schedule will be discussed in the following 
pages* 

Schedule I ; Human Resources for Educational Research 

Several factors are significant in considering human 
resources for educational research* The prime resource is 
the faculty* However, they do not stand alone, for faculty 
members require adequate and competent clerical and secre- 
tarial help* A limited analysis of support personnel was 
provided for in the questionnaire* A tradition has developed 
in the larger universities and, to a lesser extent in medium 
sized and smaller institutions , which allows students to 
assist professors in their research* Because this tradition 
is so vridespread, a question concerning graduate and under- 
graduate involvement in research was included* 




Numbers alone cannot disclose the degree of educa- 
tional research involvement of a faculty* Other indicators 
are necessary to give a clear picture* For example | the 
time allowed for research is vital* Another indicator which 
can be useful is faculty membership in professional research 
associations and whether faculty members hold committee 
memberships or officerships in such organizations* 

The commitment of an institution can be measured to 
some extent by its willingness to train young researchers* 
Consequently, each institution was asked if it had such a 
program or was planning ©ne in the near future* Further , 
institutions were asked if they planned to hire faculty 
members whose principal function would be educational 
research, another indication of the extent of commitment* 
Since educational research can now be done in 
cooperative organizations, two questions were asked which 
would provide information concerning the affiliation of 
faculty members with regional research laboratories and 
research and development centers sponsored by the United 
States Office of Bducation* Chapter XI discussed some 
earlier studies and findings concerning the pool of research 
manpower necessary to operate such cooperative programs and 
questions were designed to appraise the present actual 
involvement of faculty members with these programs* 

The final question in Schedule I set the criteria 
upon which deems of education wore asked to Judge how many 
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of their faculty members could be considered qualified as 
educational research^^rs* The answers to this question 
should provide some idea of the present pool of faculty 
members who might be considered educational researchers* 

Since earlier mentioned studies had indicated that many of 
those who had earned doctorates did not actually do research « 
the doctorate was not made a criterion* Possession of a 
degree does not necessarily qualify one as a researcher* 

Schedule II: Physical Facilities for 

Educational Research 

Even the most talented and dedicated researcher needs 
the proper environment in which to work* Certain types of 
research are possible today which could not have reasonably 
been done twenty-five years ago* Conqputer technology has 
made practical seme types of research which would have 
required an inordinate amount of manpower in the past* Edu- 
cational research must often be done in the classroom^ a 
situation which is nearly impossible to duplicate in a lab- 
oratory* Schedule II briefly investigated the availability 
of high speed computers, research opportunities in campus 
elemsntary and secondary schools , or arrangements with out- 
side school systems, and the approximate percentage of 
building space allocated to research at the institution* 
Realizing that some institutions have building programs 
underway, the question of space allocated for research in 
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the new building was imrestigated 
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Though admittedly brief | this schedule provided some 
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The absence of a computer, adequate space, or an elementary 
or secondary classroom situation would severely curtail the 
type of research done at any institution* A brief glance 
into the future provided by the question which inquired 
into building plans also gave some indication of the depth 
of interest in research* 



Schedule III : Financial Resources for 

Educational Research 

Research has been carried on in the complete absence 
of institutional funds by dedicated researchers who were 
willing to use their personal funds for such work* It is 
obvious that such limitations are serious* Schedule III 
was substantially modified following the pilot run of the 
study* The pilot run, discussed later in this Chapter, 
indicated that many schools were unable to distinguish 
expenditures for research from other esqpenditures in dollar 
amounts* It did appear, however, that deans might be able 
to estimate the percentage of allocations for research 
within their budgets* Consequently, the final schedule pro- 
vided primarily for percentage answers* The first and most 
significant question dealt with the percentage of the total 
educational budget devoted to research* In this one brief 
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entry, an institution reveals a great deal about its com- 



mitment to research* The budget allocation and the number 
of qualified educational researchers in an institution 
comprise the cutting edge of this study* Without faculty 
members willing and qualified to do research, and without 
sufficient funds, a school's progress in educational 
research would be negligible* 

Research money has been available over the past, and 
it is important to know the sources from which this money 
has been obtained* A question to determine these sources 
was included. Equally important is the question dealing 
with the functions and percentages for which funds were 
expended within the research budget* It is imfortunate that 



this question was often answered incompletely or in a fash- 
ion which made the true answer difficult to determine* 



Two questions were asked in Schedule III concerning 
the amount of money allowed for faculty travel to research 
conferences and for travel to public or private agencies to 
discuss research proposals and negotiations* Since data 
may only be obtained in some cases by making a trip to the 
source, either for consultation or for conducting the 
research itself, travel often becomes necessary* An insti- 
tution with no provision for such travel would severely 



curtail research activities 



Finally I It seemed in^ortant to make assessments 
concerning future plans for expanding financial resources 
for research* Consequently 9 each institution was asked if 
it planned to esqpand its financial base for research during 
the next year and the possible sources from which it might 
obtain increased research funds* 

Schedule IV ; Interdisciplinary Resources for 
Educational Research 

Earlier studies have indicated that interdisciplinary 
cooperation improved the environment for conducting educa- 
tional research* Therefore, a decision was made to investi- 
gate the extent of interdisciplinary cooperation at eacXt 
institution* Several key conditions are involved in most 
interdisciplinary efforts* The first condition is the joint 
appointment in which a faculty member holds professorial 
rank in more than one department or discipline* The extent 
of joint appointments at each institution was questioned in 
the schedule* Real meaning is given to a joint appointment 
when financial support is given the faculty member by both 
departments* This is an excellent way of measuring the 
depth of the commitment to interdisciplinary cooperation* 

Interdisciplinary cooperation also involves research 
conducted jointly by the department of education and other 
departments in the institution* Conversely, educational 
research carried on by other departments without the coop— 
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eration of the department of education might indicate a 
potential weakness in research programs* Questions designed 

to de t 0 4*Tti a 4 * ^ • • «• • 

— wjrjt/%5 AiAu 4 uaxx(»xty oi inceraxscipxxnary 

research were included in this schedule. 



Schedule V; Policies, Attitudes and Aspiration 
i£^,i2i^J^2®titution^_^owar^JBducationa^^Research 

Institutional policies can nurture or stifle research 
programs. Research can he done because of such policies or 
xn spite of them. Research requires time and an institution 
which releases faculty members for research provides this 
valuable time. On the other hand, an institution can so 
schedule faculty time as to almost insure that educational 
research will not be done. In this schedule, institutions 
were asked whether they released faculty members from teach- 
xng or other duties for the purpose of conducting research. 

Inspiration for significant research programs may 
come from participation in national research organissations . 

A faculty member holding an office in such an association 
would need time to fulfill his duties. Each institution 
was asked if it encouraged faculty members to hold such 
offices and provided time for the duties. 

If an institution considers educational research to 
be significant and worthwhole, opportunities for seminars, 
colloquia or lectures on some aspect of research are often 
provided. Each institution was asked whether it provided 
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such opportunities and how often this was done in the past 
year. 

Research dess net always involve consideration of 
topics outside the university or college itself. For this 
reason two questions were asked concerning research done 
on topics indigenous to the institution, and the committee 
structure within which such research was being done. An 
institution which rarely studied itself, and which provided 
no structure for internal study missed a most significant 
area for educational research. Self-study can be the 
springboard to other significant research outside the insti' 
tution. 

Institutions may bo confronted by a number of prob- 
lems in conducting research. Some typical problems were 
enumerated and each institution was asked to check those 
which applied in its own case. Following this check list, 
the dean of each institution was asked whether it gave suf- 
ficient weight to the research function. Those deans who 
answered *»No” were asked to give the major reason that 
research was not receiving enough attention in the belief 
that their reactions would provide useful insight toward 
removing blocks to progress in research. 






ko 

Schediile VI ; General and Supplemental Information 

It is possible that an institution might have sub- 
stantial funds set aside for research, a significant number 
of its faculty members involved in research, and still be 
involved in a rather limited number of projects. Though 
these projects might be large in size, they would be limited 
in scope. Therefore, each institution was asked to give the 
number of research projects currently tinder way in the 
department or school of education, not including those proj- 
ects mentioned in Schedule IV which were interdisciplinary 
in nature. Some opportunity for an assessment of these 
studies was provided by asking which of the projects would 
be completed in one year and which would require one or more 
additional years to complete. 

In closing this study, two value questions were asked 
of each dean. In Schedule III, they had been asked whether 
they planned to expand the financial base for educational 
research, and from whence such funds would come. In this 
schedule, each dean was asked from which source he felt most 
additional funds for research ought to come. This question 
was designed to get some indication of the deans * attitude 
toward involvement by various governmental and non- 
governmental agencies in educational research, and if any 
of the common sources for research funds ought to provide 
more in the future. The second value question asked the 
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The final question concerned the degree of institu- 
tional invelvenent in dovelopnental research, uhich was 
defined as "the application of research findings in the 
schools*** Research which lies in the files upon conpletion 
has little benefit* It nay have provided sene satisfaction 
to the researcher but this is net the purpose of educational 
research. It gains value only as it is put to work to serve 
j;lis pupils in our cchools* If institutions do research and 
then allow their findings to gather dust in the files, 
research neney, faculty tine, and institutional space and 
facilities have been wasted. Developnental work is vital to 
success in the national educational research picture* 

II. SELECTION OF SURVEY INSTITUTIONS 

From its Inception this survey has been designed for 
breadth of coverage. The Buswell and Sieber studies dis- 
cussed in Chapter II were both Intensive rather than exten- 
sive* This study surveyed a large number of institutions 
in somewhat less depth but over a fairly broad range of 
questions. Hopefully, this approach would unearth hitherto 
undiscovered research personnel aud facilities and provide 
data which would Inspire other researchers to investigate 



further. Suspicion existed even at the beginning that the 
research potential :>f all but the largest one hundred or 
so institutions might be very limited, and it was partly 
the intention of this study to confirm or deny this suspi- 
cion. 

The selection of the subject schools to which the 
survey would be sent to was a simple task. The member 
schools of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education (AACTS) for 1965-66 served as the population. 
These 72? colleges and universities provided a desirable 
selection because each possessed at least two major quali- 
fications. By voluntary membership in AACTB, each school 
was committed to teacher education, and having this commit- 
ment, might be expected to have an active interest in suc- 
cessful educational research. Second, a requirement for 
AACTE membership is accreditation by the regional associa- 
tion (i.e.. North Central, Southern, Western, New England 
etc.). While good programs probably exist unaccredited, 
it is probable that the bulk of accredited programs also 
include the great majority of proven teacher training pro- 
grams. The list had the further advantage of including 
every university cited by both Buswell and Sieber as being 
among the leading research institutions in the nation. 

A pilot test of ten schools was made during the last 
two weeks of November, 1966 . As a result. Schedule III was 
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modified so that all replies concerning budget for research 
could be given in percentage figures* Schools in the test 
indicated a general inability to give answers in dollars 



and cents* No other modifications were found necessary* 

The questionnaires were mailed late in December y 1966 y 
and two full months were allewed for their return* This 
extended period of time was considered necessary because of 
the detail involved in the questionnaire y the great number 
of institutions involved kad the nationwide distribution* 

Even soy a larger number of returns sd.ght have been hoped 
fory as will be reported in a later section of this study* 
Because there was a possibility that questionnaires might 
have been lost in the holiday suiilsy a follow-up letter was 
sent one month after the first mailing* Replies to the 
follow-up revealed that some questionnaires were apparently 
lost in the mails y since a number of institutions requested 
a second copy* This reiainder also proved valuable in that 
it produced more than 100 additional replies* 



The questionnaire was designed to query many insti- 
tutions on a broad array of topics « Replies were coded for 
computer processing* Three hundred and three replies were 
received from the 727 institui^ions surveyed y a return of 
kl%» The mass of information received lent Itself to com- 
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puter analysis because the questionnaire was designed pre- 
cisely with this procedure in mind. 

By its breadth, the instrument allowed confirmation 
o f the Icev 3-deAs ■^T'rtju i ^ -t ^ 

^ s ^ vtM.\AjLxsB> euxu £i ssampxmg Of 

xnstitutions previously ignored. Some reassessment of 
institutional commitment and capability now becomes possible 
and most important, it becomes possible on a nationwide 

basis over the entire range of large and small colleges and 
universities. 

Chapter IV will examine the results obtained and 
Chapter V will discuss their implications offering such con- 
clusions as seem warranted. 



CHAPTER IV 



RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 
!• INSTITUTIONAL DATA 

Tabl« I presents an orerviev of tho respondent insti- 
tutions and examines the location of each institution by 
category. As stated in Chapter I« there are approximately 
It 330 institutions in the United States which offer at 
least a bachelor’s degree and are involved in the training 
of teachers. Of these « many are not accredited by a 
regional association. The 727 AACTE members used fulfilled 
accreditation qualifications « and included more than half 
the institutions involved in teacher training in our nation. 

Table II categorizes respondent institutions by type 
and size. About 1^% of the respondents had less than 1,000 
students enrolled. Most of these smaller schools were 
liberal arts colleges. Medium-size schools of 1,000 to 
^«999 students comprised $Vj/L of the respondents, and of 
these almost two-thirds were liberal arts colleges. Large 
schools made up about of the respondents, and nearly 
four- fifths of these were universities. The entire group 
of respondents were comprised of 355^ universities , 465^ 
liberal arts colleges, 9% teachers colleges, and 10% 
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"oth^r** institutions. The last group included tho former 
teachers colleges ifhich have recently been broadened into 
institutions resembling universities , but which retain 
the powerful enqphasis upon teacher preparation. 

This survey could be criticized for bias on several 
grounds. First y it did not attesqpt to reach all teacher 
training institutions. Second y replies were received from 
less than half those institutions queried. The possibility 
exists that schools replied only if they were doing some 
•ignificant research. This question will be discussed 
later y and shown to be of little consequence. The third 
ground for alleged bias might be that respondents were not 
proportionally representative by type and geographic loca* 
tion. Table III demonstratesy however y that the respond- 
ent institutions aroy in facty proportionally representa- 
tive. 

Table IV sets forth the distribution of universities y 
liberal arts cellegesy teachers colleges and "others** on a 
nation-wide basis y comparing these percentages to the per- 
centages of replies received from each type of institution. 
It i« plain that a disproportionately high return was made 
by universities y and a correspondingly low one by liberal 
arts colleges. 

iVnother question concerning the respondents is 
whether they varied in size from the norm for their type. 
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TABLE IV 



COMPARISON OF TYPES OF RESPONDENT INSTITUTIONS 
TO NATIONWIDE PERCENTAGES 



Type* 


Percent Nationicide** 


Percent of Replies 


Universities 


13 % 


35 % 


Liberal Arts 
Colleges 


71 


46 


Teachers Colleges 
and Others 


16 


19 


Totals 


1009^ 


lOOJt 



*Note: Excludes certain technical » theological • 

semi-professional and other professional schools. 

**U.S. Office of Healthy Education and Velfarsy 
Digest of Educational Statistics : 1066 . Vashingtony D.C., 

U.S. Goversiment Printing Office y 19tOy p. 76* 
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Table V breaks doim the nationwide distribution by siao 
and type of institution « conparing it with the distribution 
of rospendents by sizo and typo* Tho larger Institutions 
tendod to replyt though this tonden^jy is pronouncod only 
in the ease of liberal arts colleges* Conversely f uni- 
versities of tho greatest size wore slightly under ropro- 
sentod. None of the deviations should affect the results 

adversely* 

II» HUMAN RESOURCBS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

S 

The faculty is the mest lsq;»©rtant single factor in 
tho research effort of any institution* Prom tho faculty 
comes the research talent. Hot all faculty members, how- 
ever, are considered qualified educational researchers 
within the criteria set forth by this study* An immediate 
coDq>arison will be made between the total faculty and the 
number of qualified educational rosoarchors claimed by 

respondente • 

Faculty Size 

Table VI presents a breakdown of the faculty member* 
ship by type of institution* Analysis reveals 13 1 686 fac- 
ulty members holding positions in the Z6k responding insti 
tutions* The large average sizo of the faculty in the 
wothers** category may surprise some readers, but keep in 
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mind that this catsgozy includas snsrgant collagas shich 
hava grown from small teacher training institutions into 
institutions approaching university status* It also 
appears that their deans considered most of the faculty 
members in **other** institutions to be members of the 
school or department of education* The average university 
education faculty includes 72 members t liberal arts col- 
leges 15 members « teachers colleges 80 members « and **other** 
institutions 102 members* 

Qualified Researchers 

The question concerning the number of qualified 
researchers on each faculty does not iiamediately follow in 
the questionnaire f but will be dealt with now to permit an 
immediate over-all picture of the pool of research talent 
available* Table VII illiistrates the replies from deans 
who were asked how many of their faculty members qualified 
as educational researchers* By their estimate « the total 
pool of qualified educational researchers in the 284 insti- 
tutions which replied numbers 3f070 out ef a total faculty 
of 13 • 686* Thtisy about Z2% of all faculty members qualify 
as educational researchers* Universities pessess roughly 
two-thirds of all qualified researchers report edt averaging 
about 20 per institution* Thusy universities find about 
2896 of their faculty members are qualified educational 
rosearchers* Using the same method of coflq>arison« liberal 
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arts collagaa have abeut 1996 qualified educational 
researchersy teachers colleges about l6S« and **others** 
about 1696 * 

Full-time educational researchers * The number of 
full-time faculty researchers alloired by the budget is 
equally as important as the number of qualified research- 
ers reported* Table VIII sets forth the replies from the 
deasis who were asked how many faculty members were thus 
budgeted* Significant ly^ 158 institutions did not provide 
for full-time researchers* One-hundred eleven institutions 
did not reply to the question « and only 3 ^ institutions 
apparently do provide for full-time researchers in the 
budget* Of the l 4 ? full-time researchers revealed by this 
survey • II5 are to be found in universities , slightly more 
than 7896 of the total* Only 32 positions of this nature 
exist in all other responding institutions* 

Part-time educational researchers * Since siany 
institutions suLght net be able to afford full-time educa- 
tional researchersi the deans were asked how many part-time 
educational researchers were budgeted* The replies to this 
question again heavily favor universities where 436 out of 
372 part-time researchers were found* Universities aver- 
aged more than seven part-time researchers^ while no other 
schools had as many as two* A compilation of all the 
replies to this question appears in Table 11 which follows* 
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It wfis roc«gAlz«d that faculty mcabera aftcn spent 
normal irorMng hours delng research which was net formally 

P ee^w4 ^ 4»Y*4 we jIaamsi wcpawwa 4*ma 

e# W waes^iSSae evesai wi vwr 

make a careful estimate ef the full-time equiralent spent 
in research by their faculty members during normal working 
hours* Table X presents the replies to this question* 
Again « universities shew both higher totals and averages 
bhan all other categories ef institutions* A total full- 
time equivalent of 553 was reported « ef which 386 were 
reported by universities* Vith an average full-time 
equivalent of almost five faculty members) universities 
exactly doubled that reported by teachers colleges which 
were next* 

While net possessing the largest faculties in aver- 
age sizo) universities mere than doubled the number of 
faculty educational researchers available in any other 
institutional category* It is apparent that universities 
place a heavier emphasis upon research activities than do 
ether respondent institutions* 

Administrative. Secretarial and Clerical 
Employees 

Support personnel are provided by almost all insti- 
tutions to handle the routine typing) filing) and adminis- 
trative work which would otherwise cut so deeply into the 
teaching time of faculty members* To get some idea of the 
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distribution of this type ef help« deans were asked the 
total number of supporting ea^leyees an the budget* 

Table XI provides an analysis ef the 27^ responses* A 
total of 4,857 x-ei?orted, of which almost half 

were found in universities* The means for each institu- 
tional category vary widely; “ethers® reported a high of 
37 eiiq>loyees, followed by teachers colleges reporting 
almost 26, universities reporting mere than 23 and liberal 
arts colleges reporting slightly mere than 6* These 
results indicate that only teachers colleges provide less 
employee support to the faculty than universities* By com- 
paring Table VI with Table XI, an analysis of the number ef 
professors served by one enpleyee can be made* This anal- 
ysis shews that approxismtely three university professors, 
2*37 liberal arts collegejrpi?ef essers , 3*H teachers college 
professors, and 2*57 faculty members of “other® institu- 
tions are served by one employee* 

Full-time research employees * A concern of this 
study was the number of full-time research eng)leyees pro- 
vided in the budget of the subject institutions* A total 
c»f 352 full-time research eisployees was reported among the 
2,337 administrative, secretarial, and clerical employees 
mentioned earlier* These data indicate that there are 
approximately two and one-half full-time research employ- 
ees for every full-time faculty educational researcher 
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reported. A total of 324 of thooo o«ployoo» was reportod 
by universitiss I noro than 11 tines the total of all other 
Institutions combined* These figures, which appear -n 
Table XII, further emphasize the relative inq^ertance which 
universities place en educational research* 

P^rt-tiM* raaoarch em ployees* Just as faculty mem- 
bers may spend only part of their time in research activi- 
ties, so also may employees* The fellewing paragraphs 
describe three categories of employees who spend at least 
part of their time in research activities* 

XIII illustrates the current situation regard- 
ing full-time employees who are budgeted partly for research* 
A study of the table indicates that the total is 206, of 
which 153 are reported by universities* In siiiq?lest terms, 
almost three-fourths of these en^loyees are found in uni- 
versities* When this figure is combined with figures from 
Table XII, it can be seen that 477 out of 55® full-time 
employees budgeted at least in part for research are 

employed by universities* 

Tables XIV and XV portray the situation regarding 
part-time employees* Of thei*.?, seme are budgeted wholly 
for research and some only partly for research* A total of 
256 part-time research employees were reported by respond- 
ents* Of these, 212 were found in universities, while only 
44 in both groups ware reported by all other institutions* 
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These figures offer further confirmation of the research 
involvement of the universities as opposed to other types 
of institutions • 

As mentioned in an earlier chaptor^ many institu- 
tional budgets are not developed in a iray that permits 
functional analysis or position description of each employee* 
Bach dean was asked « when he could not determine the facts 
from the budget, to estimate the employee full-time equiva- 
lent spent on research* Many institutions replied to this 
question, indicating that research assistance was often 
being given by employees nho were net formally budgeted for 
this function* Table XVI makes the breakdown of 210 
responses wherein a full-time equivalent of 421 employees 
was recorded* Universities again claimed a great prepon- 
derance with 340 of the total* 

A trend seems to be developing in which universities 
budget more professional talent and more employee assistance 
to the research function in education than all other insti- 
tutions combined* This trend is given substantiation by 
replies to questions which now follow* 

Student Research Assistance 

Traditionally students have been able to gain research 
experience on projects under the direction of faculty mem- 
bers* One study cited in Chapter II suggested that such 
experience may be even more valuable to a later research 
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cAreax* 'thMi micli the coujrs® work requirod* With proper 
guidanco, inspiration and motivation providod by dedicated 
professorsy students may be led into worthwhile lifetime 
research careers* An attenqpt was made to discover the 
extent to which students were being employed in research 
work by respondent institutions. A total of Z7k institu- 
tions answered the three questions which dealt with students. 
Two hundred sixty-one of these reported graduate students 
employed, and 259 reported undergraduates employed. In thv 
three tables which follow this discussion, the reader may 
note that the total of undergraduate and graduate students 
does not equal the number of all students employed in 
research work* The reason is that some institutions did 
not break down the total of these students into categories 
of graduate and undergraduate. Nevertheless, in the 27k 
institutions which did reply, a total of 1,961 students were 
reported for an average of 7*12 students per institution* 
Universities claimed nearly four- fifths of all students, 
and 88% of all graduate students employed in research* 
Because there were fewer undergraduate students reported, 
the table which deals with undergraduates is done in brief 

form* 

The university commitment of human resources to edu- 
cational research far exceeds the comnitment of all other 
institutions in terms of faculty, employees, and students. 
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Even institutions which approach and exceed average uni- 
versity size do not generally demonstrate such comBitment* 

Faculty Interest in Research 

Preceding parts of this chapter have dealt with the 
quantitative coamitoient in human resources made hy respond- 
ent institutions to the educational research function* At 
this point it is appropriate to look at one possible quali- 
tative measure* Research quality may be closely associated 
with interest in research* No attempt will be ouide here to 
prove such a correlation; however, questions concerning 
faculty research interest ^ich were built into the ques- 
tionnaire may give some indication of relative quality* 

The four measures of research interest are faculty member- 
ship in research associations , faculty officership or 
membership on a research association committee, faculty 
affiliation with Regional Research Laboratories, and fac- 
ulty affiliation with Research and Development Centers* 

Faculty membership in research associations * Research 
associations are theoretically comprised of people idio hake 
a greater than average interest in research* Their willing- 
ness to Join with others having like interests in confer- 
ences and meetings, to constructively criticize the work of 
other members, and to offer their own work for discussion 
and analysis by the membership indicates a substantial 
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Median Students 



interest in high quality educational research* Two- 
hundred serenty-five inatitutiona reported a total faculty 
sicsbcrship ©f 2^3d3 !» rosoarch associationa* The propor- 
tion of unireraity faculty aeoibora who participated waa 
higher than in teachers colleges or **othera,** but was 
exceeded in turn by the proportion of liberal arts college 
faculty meiabers* The relatively greater size of univer- 
sities , however y produced a such larger average membership* 
Table XX sets forth the figures reported* 

From Table XXI it can be deduced that store univer- 
sity faculty members are participating in research associa- 
tions and that more of them hold an office or committee 
membership in these associations * Of the total of 392 
office holders or committee members discovered by the sur- 
vey, 237 were reported by universities* The potential 
influence of university faculty members upon research 
associations is relatively high in relation to the propor- 
tion of their faculty size* 

Facul ty af filiat ion, wdth _g<rvernment research cej^^rs* 
Recent congressional actions have created laws providing 
for the - development of two suijor types of government 
research centers* They are the Regional Research Labora- 
tories and the Research and Development Centers, and they 
have depended heavily upon institutions of higher education 
for prefessional manpower* One measure ef institutienal 
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research quality night be the extent to which members of 
the faculty have been invited to affiliate with government 
research centers » It is certainly a measure of faculty 
interest in educational research* Tables juCII and X£III 
provide an overview of the faculty affiliations reported by 
deans* Their replies indicate that 4 l 6 faculty members are 
associated with Regional Research Laboratori ss 9 and that 
universities provide the great majority of these* The fig- 
ures in Table XXIII indicate that of 333 faculty members 
who have become affiliated with Research and Development 
Centers 9 more than half were reported by universities* 
Teachers colleges 9 however 9 average more members per insti- 
tution ifho have affiliated with Research and Development 
Centers than do universities 9 but because fewer teachers 
colleges responded 9 their total affiliations number less 
than half those found in universities * 

Chapter II pointed out that government research 
plans envisioned a vast pool of necessary manpower* It 
further emphasized the critical shortage of educational 
researchers now existing and the limited nature of train- 
ing programs to develop additional researchers* Here it 
has been shown that universities are currently providing 
the greatest number of faculty researchers to serve the 
government research centers* The over-all situation is 
still highly critical 9 for the 303 responding institutions 
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reported only 7^9 faculty members affiliated with govem- 
ment research centers* Even if this figure were to be 
doubled or tripled, the pool of research telent currently 
working in government progranw would be small compared to 
the needs reported earlier* It is therefore important to 
try to ascertain whether institutions of higher education 
are endeavoring to meet research training needs* 

Institutional Commitment to the Training 
of Researchers 

The training of educational researchers is normally 
associated with higher education, and it is logical that 
the Institutions to whom this questionnaire was sent should 
be charged with the responsibility* Whether they are 
carrying it cut adequately was one concern of this study; 
consequently, two j^'^testions dealt with the training of 
future educational researchers* Replies to the first are 
tabulated in Table XXIV* Deans were asked if their insti- 
tutions had programs for the development of young faculty 
members as educational researchers* By mo^o than a 6 to 1 
margin they said, *<No*** Of the 3S existing programs 
reported, 25 were found in universities* 
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TABLE XXIV 



PROGRAMS TO DRVBLOP INSTITUTIONS WITH FACULTY 
AS EDUCATIONAL RESEARCHERS 



Totals 




Universi- 

ties 


Liberal Arts 
Colleges 


Teachers 

Colleges 


Others 


Yes 


38 


25 


6 


0 


7 


No 

f 


254 


76 


127 


28 


23 


Total 


Responses 


292 


101 


133 


28 


30 



The situation might be more satisfactory if it were 
clear that programs were under development in a large pro- 
portion of the institutions not presently attempting to 
train educational researchers. This is clearly not the 
case portrayed in Table XXV. While 254 institutions had 
reported no research training program « only 4? indicated 
that they were planning one for the near future. Although 
this would more than double the number of programs in 
existence, it would probably fall far short of meeting the 
need for educational researchers. 
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TABLE XXV 

INSTITUTIONS PLANNING PROGBANS TO DEVELOP 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCHERS 



Totals 




Universi- 

ties 


Liberal Arts 
Colleges 


Teachers 

Colleges 


Others 


Yes 


47 


24 


9 


10 


4 


No 

f 


197 


50 


111 


18 


18 


Total 

Responses 


244 


74 


120 


28 


22 



Employment of New E ducational Researchers 

While institutions might not find it economically 
feasible to develop an entire program for the training of 
educational researchers « it should be possible for many to 
hire one or more faculty members whose prime function would 
be educational research. An institution with any commit- 
ment to educational research should find this a reasonable 
way to meet at least part of its obligation. 

The deans were asked if they planned within the next 
year to hire additional faculty members whose principal 
function would be educational research. Their . eplies are 
tabulated in Table XXVI. Fewer than one-fourth of the deans 
reported that they were planning to hire such faculty mem- 
bers*. Of the 68 institutions which had plans « 4? were uni- 
versities. Table XXVII reveals the small number of faculty 
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to be hired for full-time research* All institutions 
reported a total of Just 67, for an average of approximately 
one researcher to be hired for everv five 



TABLE XXVI 

INSTITUTIONS PLANNING TO HIRE FACULTY 
FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 



Totals 




Universi- 

ties 


Liberal Arts 
Colleges 


Teachers 

Colleges 


Others 


Yes 


68 


47 


9 


6 


6 


No 


224 


53 


125 


21 


25 


Total 


Responses 




100 


134 


27 


31 



TABLE XXVII 
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A different picture is presented in Table XXVIII, 
which deals with faculty members to be hired for part- 
time research. Though the total of 213 is still small, it 
is a gain over the full-time researcher situation. In this 
case, roughly two part-time researchers will be hired for 
every three institutions queried. 

Summa ry of Human Resources foy 
Educational Res^ar^^ 

No other type of institution approaches the univer- 
sity in commitment of human resources to educational 
research. While teachers colleges, liberal arts colleges, 
and "other” institutions may slightly surpass universities 
in a few categories, the total university commitment is 
vastly greater. Nor did the responses to this survey indi- 
cate that universities feel they have reached their capac- 
ity. In answering almost every question which dealt with 
plans for the future, universities indicated more extensive 
future efforts both in total and on the average. Admit- 
tedly, this may be a function of sheer size, for univer- 
sities reported a larger average student body. They did 
not, however, report larger faculties in their schools and 
departments of education than either teachers colleges or 
••other” institutions. The university atmosphere apparently 
motivates schools of education on university campuses 
toward greater research commitment and effort. Whatever 
the case may be, universities 




are not ready to relax. 
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since their plans provide for extensive growth in the area 
of educational research* 

III. PHYSICAL FACILITIES RESOURCES FOR 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

Only dedicated efforts can overcome a poor environ- 
ment for research work* While history contains examples of 
researchers who accomplished near miracles under adverse 

f 

circTimstances , one can only wonder what might have been 
accomplished had the research environment been at least ade- 
quate* In this study physical facilities include space, 
equipment and special arrangements for a laboratory school 
in which to work. Though educational research may be car- 
ried on without any one of these factors, certainly it will 
be enhanced and made more feasible by the availability of 
them all* 

Electronic Data Processing 

Thirty years ago researchers were forced to hand 
tabulate masses of data gathered through their research 
efforts* Dtiring the decade of the 19^0*s, punch card 
equipment made research data much easier to analyze* The 
decades of the ^0*s and 60 's have ushered in the computer 
age, with high speed data processing now making feasible 
studies which earlier could never have been attempted* 
Instead of having to generalize from small samples, it now 
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becomes possdLbXe fox* a x*esearchex* to utilize almost an 
entire population* Certainly « he can survey so large a 
sample that his final results should be open to little 
question. Consequently, deans irere asked how many on- 
campus computers were presently available to staff and 

students* The results of their replies are presented in 
Table XXIX. 

Two hundred eighty-seven responses were received, 
and thesf; indicated that 299 computers were in operation 
on— campus* Two— thirds of the conoputers were found on uni- 
versity campuses, while more than half the liberal arts 
colleges and teachers colleges had none , a lack severely 
limiting the types of research which can be carried out* 

The mere presence of the computer does net mean that 
an educational researcher may have access to it* To ascer- 
tain whether these computers were actually usable by edu- 
researchers , the deans were asked how many on— 
canq>us computers were presently available to staff and 
students* Table XXX presents a tabulation of the replies, 
and indicates that availability was generally vex*y good* 

Of the 299 on-campus computers, 268 were actually made 
accessible to staff and students of schools of education » 
The only apparent lack of conqputer availability seems to 
occur on university campuses* Here the deans indicate that 
only 176 out of the 201 computers are actually available to 
their staff and students* **0ther** institutions lost a 
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higher percentage of conqputers which were present but not 
usable by educational researchers, though the loss in actual 
numbers was smaller* 

Co^guter^jutiliza Availability of a computer is 

extremely important to an educational researcher, but means 
nothing \mless the computer is actually used. The deans 
were asked on how many research projects the faculty had 
used con^uters in the last year. The replies presented 
graphically in Table XX3CX show that 1,121 projects utilized 
computers during the past year. Universities exceeded the 
other three categories of institutions by a ratio of more 
than four to one in computer- projects, even though they had 
only about twice as many computers available. Perhaps ^uli~ 
varsity research projects were more complex, or simply 
larger in size, requiring more extensive use of computers 
to process data. Whatever the situation, the universities 
do make twice as much use of each computer available as do 
all other categories of institutions. 

Additional computers . The deans were asked whether 
they planned to arrange for the availability of more com- 
puters to staff and students. £ven though an institution 
possessed a computer, others might be necessary. Schedul- 
ing problems might have reduced the availability of present 
computers, the limited capabilities of machines now avail- 
able might require improved models, or the interest of staff 
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and s'tuden'ts mi.gh'fc hav'e expanded enough to wanrant addi*~ 
tlonal computers to meet anticipated greater needs* Almost 
half the respondents indicated that their institutions did 
plan to make more computers available* Their replies are 
illustrated in Table XXXII* 

TABLE XXXII 

INSTITUTIONS PLANNING TO ARRANGE AVAILABILITY OF 
MORE COMPUTERS TO STAFF AND STUDENTS 





Totals 




Universi- 

ties 


Liberal Arts 
Colleges 


Teachers 

Colleges 


Others 


Yes 


123 


62 


31 


12 


18 


No 


Ikk 


36 


86 


10 


12 


Total 

Responses 


267 


98 


117 


22 


30 





On-campus Schools 

The environment for the successful training of 
teachers has always included some sort of laboratory school 
arrangement* The training of researchers also requires the 
use of laboratory schools either on or off-campus* The 
greater convenience of the on-campus laboratory school sug- 
gested an attempt first to discover the institutions which 
had them* Table XXXIII indicates that only 97 of 291 
respondents had any laboratory school « elementary • second- 



TABLE XXXIII 
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ary or both* On- campus schools ifore most prevalent iu 
teachers colleges and the "others** category} though not all 
teachers colleges had a laboratory school on-campus* 
Institutions In the "other** category had the greatest num- 
ber of on-campus schools par institution, which might be 
partly explained by the fact that many of these schools 
are former teachers colleges which Increased in size and 
scope over the last two decades* 

Research projects in on-campus schools * A mean of 
slightly more than two educational research projects have 
been done in on-csunpus laboratory schools during the past 
year* Table XXXIV indicates that I 98 projects were done in 
the 97 laboratory schools* While teachers colleges aver- 
age more projects per institution, they do not average more 
projects per laboratory school* In only 37 laboratory 
schools universities conducted 10k projects, while teachers 
colleges and **other** Institutions were conducting 4l and 3k 
projects respectively in 15 and 21 laboratory schools* 

Research Pr oject s in O ff— Campus_^School^^S^atet ^ 

Lacking a laboratory school on campus, an institu- 
tion may still make research arrangements with school sys- 
tems nearby* The deans were asked whether their institu- 
tions had arranged with school systems off-campus for con- 
ducting research projects* Their replies, set forth in 
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Table XXXV, show that l 66 institutions do have arrangements 
with off-caunpus school systems for conducting research* 



This situation is more satisiactury thaxx th«t 
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the answers to the earlier question concerning use of on- 
campus schools* 



TABLE XXXV 



INSTITUTIONS CONDUCTING OFF-CAMPUS 
RESEARCH PROJECTS IN SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS IN THE LAST YEAR 







Universi- 


Liberal Arts 


Teachers 




Totals 




ties 


Colleges 


Colleges 


Others 


Yes 


166 


83 


51 


13 


19 


No 


132 


22 


84 


14 


12 



Total 

Responses 



298 



105 



135 



27 



31 



furthermore, universities which laclc on-campus 
schools here show that they have extended their efforts to 
make arrangements off-campus. They have conducted 454 
projects of the 615 reported by all institutions. Their 
mean of more than four and one-half projects is double the 
mean of any other category. Liberal arts colleges show a 
very small involvement whether one considers on-campus or 




off-campus schools 
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Sfe?yta«ea Blocking R esearch 
to School Syatama 
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Many institutions feel a commitment to serve school 
ystems by conducting surveys, studies or research projects. 
In some cases, those are paid for by the school systems, 
but a lack of funds or faculty may force refusal of requests 
for help. Consequently, the deans were asked whether they 
had been forced to refuse requests for research help from 
off-campus school systems due to shortages of either funds 
or faculty. Their replies, in Tables XXXVII and XXXVIII, 
indicate that it is most often a shortage of faculty which 
blocks research assistance, though more than kO per cent of 
tho respondents refused research help because of a shortage 
of funds. These figures are most significant , for they 
Indicate refusals to help school systems in cases of 

expressed need. Ideally, these requests for help should 
seldom be refused. 
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TABLE XXXVII 

INSTITUTIONS FORCED TO REFUSE RESEARCH 
HELP TO SCHOOL SYSTEMS BECAUSE 
OF A SHORTAGE OF FUNDS 





Totals 

Yes 
No 



Total 

Responses 



112 

157 



269 



Universi- 

ties 

57 
37 



94 



Liberal Arts 
Colleges 

29 
90 



Teachers 
Colleges Others 



119 



13 

13 



26 



13 

17 



30 



TABLE XXXVIII 



INSTITUTIONS FORCED TO REFUSE RESEARCH 
HELP TO SCHOOL SYSTEMS BECAUSE 
OF A SHORTAGE OF FACULTY 



Universi- 
ties 



Liberal Arts 
Colleges 



Teachers 

Colleges 



Others 



Yes 


138 


70 


35 


15 


18 


No 


13^ 


27 


86 


10 


11 


Total 

Responses 


272 


97 


121 


25 


29 
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Working Space for Research 

An elemental requirement for research work is space. 
Research has been carried on in the homes of researchers y 
in garages I in attics and in other unsatisfactory locations. 
An institution which desires quality research will provide 
space in which to work. No attempt will be made here to 
set a standard, but the current situation will be presented. 
The deans were asked what approximate percentage cf present 
building space is presently assigned to research work. 

From Table XXXIX it can be seen that the mean of their 
replies was slightly more than three percent. Having 
established no standard for adequate research space , only 
a comparison can be made* Universities devoted a mean of 
7mkk% of their building space to educational research, 
more than double the pex'centage reported by any pther insti- 
tutional category* Teachers colleges, with a mean of three 
percent, were next. 

Recognizing that many institutions might have space 
available which was not now assigned for research, the deans 
were asked what approximate percentage of present building 
space could still be assigned for research work* Table XL 
permits an analysis of the replies. The deans indicate that 
space is available which is not being used. The mean per- 
centage of unused space in all institutions is 4 . 15 * Teach- 
ers colleges show the largest amount available with exactly 
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si.x percent# A comparison with Table XXXXX indicate that 
there is even more space available than is presently being 
used* Space is a high cost resource for research * and 
potential exists which ought to be put to work in the near 
future • 



Resjearch^__^ygac^j;X^^^ei^^uildings^* What is planned 
for research space in the new buildings being developed for 
schools of education across the nation? The deans were 
.asked if they had a building program underway for the 
department. Table XLI indicates that 107 schoc»ls were plan- 
ning a new building, while Table XLII indicates that more 
than five percent of this new space will be devoted to 
research work. Certainly, this is an improvement over the 
situation in existing buildings, although it is less than 
satisfactory when compared to the seven percent of present 
building space which now is being or could be used for 
research* 

Riimmayy of Physical Resources for Ed ucation 
Research 

In terms of commitment of physical resources, uni- 
versities show a heavier emphasis on every factor than do 
any other institutions. Not only do they commit more facil- 
ities, but they tend to use these facilities more exten- 
sively. Though they have had to turn down a larger propor- 
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tion of requests for research help from school systems off- 
campus, xmiversities still have managed to conduct more 
projects than any other institutional catecorv, Thev 

W V - ^ — — — 

dedicating the largest percentage of space to research of 
any of the four categories of institutions, and possess 
substantial space which could still be committed to research. 
Only the category «other*» institutions has a higher percent- 
age of building programs underway for departments of educa- 
tion, and will devote more new space than universities to 
the research fimction. 



TABLE XLl 

BUILDING PROGRAMS UNDERWAY FOR 
DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 




Totals 




Universi- 

ties 


Liberal Arts 
Colleges 


Teachers 

Colleges 


Others 


Yes 


107 


52 


28 


8 


19 


No 


189 


53 


106 


18 


12 


Total 


Responses 


296 


105 


134 


26 


31 



It is vital that laboratory schools be in the van- 
guard of improvement of educational techniques. In order 
to prevent repetition of past mistakes and continuation of 
ineff' tive procedures, educational research should he car 
^i®d on in these natural laboratories 




now too seldom employed 
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at many institutions. 



While teachers colleges and *»other” institutions 



alternatA f‘Ar» Ct r\ry a «S 4» 4 . 
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uxAiversities are now com- 



mitting and plan to cormlt the most physical resources to 
educational research* They are supporting the greater 
faculty commitment they have made with facilities which are 



more nearly adequate to the task. So far, liberal arts 
colleges appear to be lowest in the commitment of every 
type of resource to educational research. This information 
should largely demolish the contention mentioned earlier 
that only institutions which were involved in educational 
research r< ported. Figures indicate that a largo percent- 
age of the respondent liberal arts colleges were only 
slightly involved in educational research. 

IV. FINANCIAL RESOURCES FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

Human and physical resources are vital to success- 
ful research effort. The fact that these resources have 
been committed Indicates that a third resource has been 
also committed. That third vital resource is money. A 
number of questions were designed to determine the extent 
of the monetary commitment made by institutions to educa- 
tional research work. These questions were constructed to 
analyze the budgetary commitment, the sources of income, 
and the ftinctions for which money was expended for research. 



Because of the widely vazylxig budgetary plans in ussy only 
a broad picture could be obtained* 

Research Budgets 

Deans were asked what percentr>ge of the total (school 
or department of education) budget was devoted to educa- 
tional research* Table XLIII graphically illustrates the 
replies* Approximately one-tenth of all institutions made 
no effort to answer this question y and 153 stated that none 
of the budget was devoted to educational research* The 
remaining 123 schools spent a mean of k*Z6% of the school 
of education budget on research* Universities were high 
with 9*36^, while the **others** category held the second 
position with a mean of 2*639^* Earlier tables have indi- 
cated that universities often double the resource commitment 
of any other institutional category, but here their commit- 
ment is nearly four times that of all other institutions* 

By quadrupling research Investment in proportion to their 
budgets, iiniversities generally doubled or tripled the 
htiman and physical resources which were then committed to 
educational research* The situation suggests that uni- 
versity budgets may be smaller than school of education 
budgets for other institutions, or that they may be paying 
more for the research resources used* If the former is 
true, then university commitment is to be admired. If the 
latter y then universities are either striving to buy quality 
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or are spending less carefully than other institutions* 

The questionnaire does not permit selection of the correct 

4<m 4>l<4 • «4 •4>«*«k4’4 . T-f •! a ^lAJkT*. llAWAVer. that 

WA MC4 V *JU ▼ ^ «a*aa mv«a* v %*«« w *«» «r «— ^ ^ w— ^ - » 

universities are committing three to six times more of the 
expensive human resources to educational research, which 
may in tui*n he the reason for the far greater percentage of 
the imiversity school of education budget committed to 
research work* 

f 



Sources of Research Funds 

The five principle sources of research money are 
institutional soui?ces, wherein money is invested by the 
iiniversity or college from its own budget to conduct educa- 
tional research, the federal government which has become 

heavily involved in expenditures for educational research 

e 

through a myriad of government programs , state established 
and funded educational research programs, private founda- 
tions and individuals which have been leaders in the fund- 
ing of educational research, and other sources involving 
private contract research done to solve specific problems 
for particular school consumers* While other sources of 
research funds exist, they are so obscure as to be generally 
unknown* 

Table XLIV, more complex than preceding tables, 
attempts to illustrate the mean percentages of research 
funds received from five sources by the four categories of 

er|c 
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institutions* The attempt to compile a mass of data from 
several computer tables has resulted in a need for some 
e 3 q>lanation* To help make this table clear, note that uni- 
versities r«^ceived 21*349^ of their research money from 
institutional sources* Immediately ^ *>l 0 Yf this figure in 
parentheses appears a numerical express lor which means that 
out of 89 responding schools received some money from 
institutional sources* A total of all the percentage fig- 

r 

iires reported by these 5^ schools was computed and divided 
by 89 to produce the mean figure of 21*3^9^* 

Further examination of the table indicates that more 
uni\ersitles received research money from the federal gov- 
ernment than from any other source, and that this source 
also produced the highest mean percentage of the research 
budget for universities* Liberal arts colleges most often 
received Institutional money, which caused this source to 
bulk largest for them* The federal government also proved 
Important to teachers colleges and **other** institutions 
both of which used federal funds more often and in greater 
mean percentage than any other source* The state was the 
second most important source of funds to **other** institu- 
tions, and third most Important to teachers colleges* 
Private sources, which ten or fifteen years ago were of 
great Importance to educational research, have fallen to 
fourth position, followed far behind by other sources* 
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Critics who fear an over-involvement by the federal govem- 
mmt need only study this table to see the healthy balance 
among institutional, federal, and state sources for research 
funds. Sixteen universities and 18 liberal arts colleges 
chose not to respond to this group of questions, leaving 
the answer spaces blank. Possibly they were not receiving 
research funds from any source, but it would have been 
helpful to indicate this fact. 

Expend itures for Res«m-«H 

In order to determine how research money is spent, 
eight e^enditure categories were established. Seven of 
these were rather specific; the eighth provided for mis- 
cellaneous e:q>enditures. Fewer institutions responded to 
these queries than those which dealt with sources of 
research funds. This is unfortunate, since it is as impor- 
tant to know whore the money went as the source from which 
it was received. A study of Table XLV will show that 
roughly half the universities are 03g)eadlng money for 
faculty salaries and administrative, secretarial and cleri- 
cal staff. Loss than one-fourth of the liberal arts col- 
leges are making similar expenditures, one-fourth to one- 
half Of the teachers colleges are expending money for these 
purposes, and roughly half the -other" institutions are 
making such e:q,enditures . The only other category in which 
a significant number of the institutions are spending money 
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is the universities' expenditure of 1096 of their budgets 



for student research assistantships* The other three cate- 
gories of institutions each spend less than three percent 
for student research assistantships^ The highest asean 
expenditure reported is 37»6496 of the research budget spent 
by universities for faculty salaries* The only instance in 
which mean expenditures by universities are exceeded involves 

expenditures by **other** institutions for administrative, 

< 

secretarial and clerical staff* In all categories, the uni- 
versity mean exceeds the overall mean substantially* These 
figures confirm those illustrated in Table XLIXI regarding 
the budget percentages devoted to research by schools of 
education* 



Expenditure for Research Travel 

Fewer than 250 institutions gave usable replies to 
two questions dealing with money expended for travel related 
to research* Slightly more than 1405,000 was reported 
spent for travel to research conferences and for travel to 
discuss research proposals or carry on negotiations* In 
both Tables XLVI and XlrVII some doubt about the entries for 
teachers colleges is justified* One New Jersey institution 
reported an expenditure for each of these types of travel 
of $40,000* Since the institution was not among those 
recognized by any earlier study as a leader in educational 
research, and certainly did not appear one from its replies 
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to the questionnaire, this figure may be inflated* Possibly 
it includes money expended for all types of professional 
travel at the institutions* If this is the case, the effect 
is to inflate the means and totals in the tables for teach- 
ers colleges* With this qualification in mind both tables 
seem consistent with figures so far discussed, in that uni- 
versities show higher mean expenditures for research than 

other categories of institutions* These figures give 

¥ 

further indications of the relative importance placed upon 
research by the four categories of institutions, and re- 
emphasize the generally greater commitment on the part of 
universities* 

Future Financin,g for Educational Research 

Institutions have so far indicated a number of areas 
for future research growth* These generally involve human 
and physical resources of various types* Since money is 
clearly necessary to any expansion in research activities, 
the deans were asked whether they planned to expand the 
financial base for research during the next year* 

Table XLVIII illustrates their responses, showing that 
exactly half those who replied did have plans to expand* 

Only in the case of liberal arts colleges were plans to 
expand far outnumbered by plans which did not foresee 
expansion* By a margin of two and one-half to one, uni- 
versities did plan to expand the financial base for 
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research, exceeded in this intent only by the category 
**other** institutions with a ratio of more than three to 
one. mother” institutions apparently plan to carry a 
larger part of the national research burden in the future, 
which may help to take some of the pressure off the uni- 
versities • In keeping with their present heavy commit- 
ments, universities have substantial plans for the future. 

Additional research funds . The deans were asked 
from what sources additional research funds might be 
obtained and what percentage of the total increase is pro- 
jected from each. Their replies are compiled in Table XLIX. 
Study of this table indicates that the federal government 
will continue to be called upon for new money in a ratio 
consistent with what is now being furnished. About 219 ^ of 
all additional research funds will be obtained from the 
federal government if institutional plans mature. Not only 
will the federal government furnish the largest proportion 
of increased funds, but more schools will be applying for 
federal money. Following behind the federal government will 
be institutional sources from which slightly more than l.k% 
of new funds probably will be obtained, somewhat less than 
the 1896 currently being furnished by institutions from their 
own budgets. The institutions report that they will ask 
state governments for an increased percentage of research 
money, irhile private sources will be called upon for less 
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than is nerr the case* Other sources which have been fur- 
nishing a minute fraction of current research funds will 
be called upon for even less in the future* An interesting 
comparison can be made at this point between Table XLXV and 
Table XLXX* Here the consistency of the means from each of 
the five sources is pronounced | probably because past 
esqperience has indicated that institutions could count on 
these sources in these proportions , and planning for the 
future cannot ignore past experience* This table utilisses 
a format very similar to that introduced in Table XLIV* 
Beneath each mean percentage given appears a notation indi- 
cating the number of institutions out of all responding 
which projected an increase in research funds from each 
source* Thus 45 universities out of 88 replying expected 
increased funds from institutional sources* 

Summary of Financial Resources for 
Educational Research 

Universities again demonstrate a deep involvement 
in educational research* Their commitment of financial 
resources far exceeds the mean of any other institutional 
category* They tend to call upon the federal government 
for mere of their research funds than do any other institu- 
tions! and to spend more for human resources* Only in the 
category designated **other” are a greater proportion of 
institutions planning to expand the financial base for 
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research than among universities. Additional research funds 
will probably be obtained in roughly the same percentages 
from each of the five major sources as has been the case in 
the past. 

It is clear that the 133 institutions planning to 
expand the financial base for research indicate neither a 
vexy large nor an extremely powerful commitment to future 
research efforts. Lacking a supply of trained researchers 
and training programs to produce new researchers, perhaps 
this is all that can be eaqpected. Hopefully, when greater 
numbers of trained educational researchers^ become available, 
the commitment to research will grow in proportion. 

V. INTERDISCIPLINARY RESOURCES 
FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

In Chapter II it was noted that one earlier study 
contended that interdisciplinary efforts tend to enhance 
the research environment in an institution. While inter- 
disciplinary cooperation may take numerous forms, the most 
common probably is the Joint appointment ixi which faculty 
members hold professorial rank in more than one school or 
department. In order to measure the strength of this inter- 
disciplinary cooperation, it is possible to determine 
whether individuals holding Joint appointments also receive 
Joint financial support. Another type of interdisciplinary 
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effort vrhich can be measured is the number of joint programs 
in educational research. The questionnaire concentrated on 
these three important concerns in investigating interdisci- 
plinary resources for educational research. 

Joint Faculty Appointments 

The deans were asked how many of the faculty in the 
school of education held joint appointments in one or more 
other departments or disciplines. The question was actually 
divided into three parts. First) they were asked to give 
the number of those holding a joint appointment in one other 
department or discipline « then the number of joint appoint- 
ments in two other departments or disciplines. While deans 
were also asked to give the number of faculty members hold- 
ing joint appointments in three or more departments or dis- 
ciplines 9 the replies to this question were so few that it 
will be dealt with only briefly. Tables L and LI present 
a breakdown of replies to this question. Single joint 
appointments are not uncommon. Comfortably more than half 
of the responding institutions indicated that they had them. 
Universities reported slightly more than five- eighths of 
all joint appointments, and averaged almost five per insti- 
tution. This represents about three times as many as were 
reported in any other category. Universities also reported 
more education faculty holding joint appointments in two 
other departments, though these were few in number. Only 
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EDUCATION FACULTY HOLDING JOINT APPOINIMENT 
IN ONE OTHER DEPARTMENT OR DISCIPLINE 
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58 double joint appointments were reported by all institu- 
tions, and of these nearly four-fifths were reported by 

• *1 *1* *{ OIB ^ 

\AMJU VWJfc ww 

Only ten triple joint appointments were reported. 

Of these six were found in universities, three in libei-al 
arts colleges, and one in the category "other" institutions. 
These figures hold fairly consistent relationship to the 
proportions of joint appointments reported in the precedxng 

“two tables • 

It is as common to find faculty members from other 
departments holding joint appointments in the department of 
education as it is to find the rever^-e situation. An exam- 
i,.aticn of Table HI shows that 779 such appointments were 
reported. Since 796 education faculty members held joint 
appointments in other departments, the figures are extremely 
close. In universities fewer other faculty members hold 
joint appointments with the school of education than educa- 
tion faculty members hold joint appointments in other depart 
ments. The ratio in liberal arts colleges is just reversed, 
with fewer of the education faculty holding joint appoint- 
ments in other departments than other faculty members hold- 
ing joint appointments in schools of education. 
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Budgetary Support for Faculty Members 
in Other Departments 

It can be argued that a Joint appointment is 
strengthened when salary support is provided by both depart- 
ments* Consequently, the deans were asked whether the bud- 
get of the school of education included salaries and/or 
other support for faculty members in other departments or 
disciplines* A study of Table LIII reveals that Joint 
financial support was found far less often than joint 
appointments* Only 5^ institutions reported Joint financial 
support, of which 37 were universities* It seems fairly 
clear that universities are more committed to joint appoint- 
ments than are other categories of institutions, though it 
is obvious that few of the respondents have gone all the 
way to provide support for Joint appointments* 

TABLE LXII 

SALARY SUPPORT FOR OTHER FACULTY 
BY SCHOOLS OR DEPARTMENTS 
OF EDUCATION 



Universi- Liberal Arts Teachers 



Totals 




ties 


Colleges 


Colleges 


Others 


Yes 


58 


37 


14 


3 


4 


No 


222 


63 


111 


21 


27 


Total 












Responses 


280 


100 


125 


24 


31 
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The deans were also asked how many other •fac u lty 
members were given salary and/or other support. Table LIV 
provides a resume of the replies. The total faculty mem- 
bers from othei* departments who were provided financial 
support by schools of education was 242, with 193 of these 
reported by universities. By comparing Table LIV with 
Table LIII it can be determined that only 49 of the 58 
institutions whd.ch claim to provide salary support for 
other faculty members actually reported the number involved. 

Educational Research Pro j a^rama PouTtd 
in Other Departments 

A research project which can draw upon the talents 
and e3q>ertise of professors from several departments would 
seem to stand a greater chance for success than one limited 
to professors of education no matter how talented they might 
be. The deans were asked whether other departments or dis- 
ciplines in the university have programs in educational 
research. The replies set forth in Table LV indicate that 
112 Institutions reported these programs. Fifty- three per- 
cent of the responding universities claimed that educational 
research was being done by departments other than education. 
Nearly k7% in the 'btheral* category and 335^ of the liberal 
arts colleges also reported such programs. Educational 
rdsdarch outside the department of education was reported 
by only 17% of the teachers colleges. Looking at this sit- 
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uation another way, 45 % of* this type of educational research 
is found in universities. This fact is consistent with the 
cr-reatGr interdisciplinary effort evidenced by the larger 

vj “ — 

proportion of joint appointments reported by universities. 

TABLE LV 

INSTITUTIONS VITH OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
HAVING PROGRAMS IN EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 



Totals 


Universi- 


Liberal Arts 
Colleges 


Teachers 

Colleges 


Others 


Yes 

No 


112 51 

168 


43 

87 


4 

19 


14 

16 


Total 

Responses 


280 97 


130 


23 


30 



The deans were asked which other departments have 
programs in educational research. Their replies are pre- 
sented in Table LVI. Quite logically the psychology depart- 
ment was reported as most often involved in educational 
research. The influence of the space age can also be 
quickly noted by the involvement of the various science 
departments such as biology, chemistry and mathematics. 

The interest of the behavioral sciences was again evident 
with sociology slightly more often involved than the science 
of mathematics. By combining Table LV with Table LVI, a 
mean number of programs per institution has been developed. 
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The comfutation reveals that a mean of 1*13 programs were 
found in the 280 institutions which replied* The results 
also re-emphasize the greater interdisciplinary effort of 
universities earlier made evident by their more numerous 
joint appointments* 

Joint Programs in Research 

Having discovered a large number of institutions 
with educational research being done by departments other 
than education, the deans were asked how many of these pro- 
grams were done jointly with the department of education, 
and how many were separate from it* The rep3.ies to these 
two questions are set forth in Tables LVII and LVIIl* Note 
that more programs in educational research were being car- 
ried on separately from the school or department of educa- 
tion than were being done jointly* In two categories of 
institutions separate progr€uns were far more common* In 
liberal arts colleges and “other” institutions, 101 separate 
programs were found while only 43 joint programs were 
reported* Uni^ Ltivs had fewer separate programs than 
joint ones, while teachers colleges showed little differ- 
ence* 

Summary of Interdisciplinary Resources for 
Education Research 

It has been shown that joint appointments are not 
rare among the institutions which replied to this survey. 
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There seems to be a fair balance between the joint appoint- 
ment of education faculty members to other departments, and 
the joint appointment of other faculty members to the 
department of education# There is also a much smaller num- 
ber of double and triple joint appointments, indicating 
that these are reserved for exceptional professors under 
somewhat unusual circumstances. However, in few cases has 
the commitment to joint appointments been strong enough to 
command joint salary support# Only about one out of seven 
professors holding joint appointments receive joint salary 
or financial support # Furthermore , there are more educa- 
tional research programs being done separately from the 
school of education than are being done jointly with it# 
Other departments most commonly having programs in educa- 
tional research are 

VII# POLICIES, ATTITUDES AND ASPIRATIONS 
OF THE INSTITUTIONS TOWARD 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

The fact that an institution has provided research- 
trained faculty, supporting employees, student assistants, 
physical facilities, and financial resources, as well as 
creating an interdisciplinary atmosphere testifies to its 
commitment to educational research# Possibly, some insti- 
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tutions have been unable to make these commitments* A 
shortage of money may have dictated that faculty concentrate 
on the teaching function to the exclusion of any desire they 
or the institution might have for research. Therefore, it 
is necessary to try to discover what Institutions would wish 
to do if resources were available* Many things can be done 
by a research minded institution which are far lower in 
cost than those things discussed earlier* Some of these 
less costly, research-oriented activities will be discussed 
now, hopefully providing some insight into the real desires 
of all the responding institutions* 

Released Time for Faculty Research 

Releasing a faculty member from teaching or other 
duties for the purpose of conducting research does cost 
money. Since it is possible for a dean to establish the 
amount of released time which will be granted, costs can be 
held within some reasonable limits. Though a released time 
policy is not the least expensive method of encouraging 
faculty research, it is far less expensive than hiring 
full-time researchers. VThen asked whether they released 
faculty members from teaching or other duties in order that 
they might conduct research, the deans gave the replies 
shown in Table LIX* One hundred sixty— six respondents , 
representing did allow released time. A much greater 

proportion of the universities made this provision. Insti- 
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tutioas in the "others" category followed behind with (, 7 % 
compared to 805« of the universities, liberal arts and 
teachers colleges both hovered close to allowing 



TABLE LIX 

FACULTY RELEASED PROM TEACHING 
FOR RESEARCH 




Totals 

Yes 
No 

Total 

Responses 



166 

125 



291 



Universi 

ties 

79 

20 



Liberal Arts 
Colleges 

56 
79 



Teachers 

Colleges Others 



10 

16 



21 

10 




Closely allied to released time for research is the 
possibility Of released time for a faculty member appointed 
to office in some national research association. Such an 
honor does not come easily and ought to be taken as testi- 
money to the recognized scholarship of the faculty member 
selected. If an institution feels thaS educational research 
is important, encouragement of faculty members thus selected 
is an excellent way of demonstrating interest. In order to 
Obtain another measure of the degree of interest in research, 
the deans were asked what fraction of time, if any, would 
be released for duties and activities attendant upon a fac- 
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ulty member’s appointment as a major office holder. The 
replies, organized into Table LX, indicate that only 230 
institutions responded to this question. One hundred 
forty-eight institutions would grant released time, 82 
would not, and 73 would not commit themseltres. 

TABLE LX 

FACULTY TIME RELEASED IP 
APPOINTED TO OFFICE IN 
A NATIONAL RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 



a»i 



Time 

Released 


Totals 


Universi- 

ties 


Liberal Arts 
Colleges 


Teachers 

Colleges 


Others 


None 


82 


22 


36 


12 


12 


One Quarter 


120 


53 


43 


10 


14 


One Half 


22 


7 


10 


2 


3 


More 


6 


1 


5 


0 


0 


Total 

Responses 


230 


83 


94 


24 


29 



Faculty Sponsored Research Meetings 

If a school of education is really short of money, 
and has been able to provide none of the resources discussed 
to this point, the possibility still exists for it to encour- 
age research effort. By wisely investing a minimum number 
of dollars, an institution may obtain some time from a rec- 
ognized expert who will come to the campus to speak to 
faculty and students about educational research. Further- 
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more, without expending any money it is possible to have 
an open seminar with faculty members to discuss the myriad 
aspects of research for the benefit of the student body. 

It is also possible to have experts from nearby visit the 
campus at absolutely no cost. There are many researchers 
dedicated enough to consider this an honor as well as a 
duty. The deans were asked whether the faculty had spon- 
sored an open seminar, colloquiiua or talk on some aspect 
of educational research in the last year. Examination of 
Table LXI reveals that only 134 institutions were able to 
answer ”Yes.” This is poor testimony to interest in 
research, for it indicates that one of the most economical 
ways of increasing interest in research is definitely under- 
utilized. 



TABLE La I 

FACULTY SPONSORED OPEN RESEARCH 
SEMINAR IN LAST YEAR 







Universi- 


Liberal Arts 


Teachers 




Totals 




ties 


Colleges 


Colleges 


Others 


Yes 


134 


70 


38 


9 


17 


No 


161 


33 


96 


18 


l 4 


Total 

Responses 


295 


103 


134 


27 


31 
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When asked hovr many of these seminars, colloquia or 
talks had been sponsored during the last year, the deans* 
replies varied from none in 163 institutions to as many as 
72 in one institution* University interest in research 
again appears higher; they reported a mean of more than 
four such meetings per year* This figure is more than 
double that reported by **others** and teachers colleges , 
and over four times that reported by liberal arts colleges* 

Faculty Committees for Education Research 

Though an institution may have no formal interest in 
educational research outside its walls, it would be wise to 
provide some organizational framework for self-study* The 
deans were asked how many faculty committees for educational 
research activities currently exist* Th^ etnswered that no 
such committees existed in 115 institutions, and that I63 
institutions possessed from one to seven committees* The 
mean for all institutions came to less than one committee, 
and even universities did not show up strongly in this area* 
Lacking some organizational framework in which fac- 
ulty committees might carry on research activities, it is 
difficult to perform significant self-study* A question 
asked ‘ciS the extent to which the institution engaged in 
research studies of its own educational programs* From 
Table LXIV it can be seen that only 102 institutions 
engaged in self-study either regularly or frequently* 
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Table LXIV reveals that 191 institutions only occasionally, 
seldom or never invest the time and effort to study their 
o-wn educational programs* 

Major Problems Blocking Educational Research 

By now the reader may have concluded that the major 
problem blocking research is a lack of interest on the part 
of institutions or faculty members* Rather than making this 
assxxmption, it would be wise to examine the problems which 
institutions feel stand in the way of their attempts to do 
educational research* A number of potential sources of 
trouble were selected and offered as alternatives which could 
be checked by the deans. In order to provide an open end 
to this question, a category called other problems was pro- 
vided, and deans were asked to specify what these other prob- 
lems were* Table LXV provides a breakdown of all the 
responses received* Since all responses total 293 t I® 
possible for each problem area to have a total of 293 
affirmative responses* Not every problem confronted every 
institution, and no one problem was perceived as a source 
of difficulty by all institutions. The most prevalent 
block to progress reported by the deans involved limita- 
tions on faculty time. Two htmdred sixty-four institutions 
perceived this as a major problem. The problem area checked 
next most often was lack of research fxinds* Limitations in 
secretarial and clerical help and limitations in graduate 
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student availability were third and fourth on the list. 

While these were selected far fewer times than the first 
two problem areas, still more than half the institutions 
found them to be blocks to research. Roughly one-third 
felt that limitations in faculty qualifications stood in 
the way of some research efforts. If the reader is 
shocked at this , he should recall the contention made in 
an earlier study that possession of a doctorate does not 
necessarily make an educational researcher. Unclear or 
poorly prepared research guide lines may have troubled 
those who sought funding for their projects, but in this 
study it seems to be a problem only for liberal arts col- 
leges. Poor guidelines may lead to projects being turned 
down for what are considered by researchers to be unclear 
or unspecified reasons. Such was the case in only 59 insti 
tutions. Other problems in attempting research troubled 
44 institutions, but many of these were so closely allied 
to the first seven on the list that they will not be con- 
sidered separately. 

Importance of the Research Function 

An examination has been made in this study of two 
factors: what is being done in educational research by 

the institutions, and the potential research activity of 
which each feels itself to be capable. Some measures of 
interest in educational research have also been obtained. 
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Novr a value judgment made by the deans will be explored. 
Whether previous measures indicated institutional interest 
to be high or low* another important question still remains. 
Do institutions feel that they are giving sufficient weight 
to the educational research fiinction? In reply to this 
query, ten out of eleven institutions said ••No.” Nor was 
there self-satisfaction demonstrated by any one of the four 
categories of institutions. Despite the demonstration of 
substantially greater coimnitment to educational research on 
the part of universities, even they felt that their efforts 
had been inadequate by a margin of almost nine to one. 

TABLE LXVI 

INSTITUTIONS GIVING SUFFICIENT WEIGHT 
TO EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 



Totals 




Universi- 

ties 


Liberal Arts 
Colleges 


Teachers 

Colleges 


Others 


Yes 


26 


11 


12 


2 


1 


No 


266 


92 


119 


25 


30 


Total Responses292 


103 


131 


27 


31 



Reasons for the Under Emphasis Upon Research 

It is possible that some of the problems listed in 
Table LXV which now block attempts to do educational 
research may partly explain the insufficient weight given 



to the research function by schools of education. To ascer- 
tain if this might be the case, the deans who answered that 
insufficient weight was being placed upon research at their 
institutions were asked to write the number of the major 
reason from the preceding list. Two hundred-five did so. 
Again, the limitation on faculty time was most often 
checked, and it is interesting to note that lack of research 
funds fell far behind limitations on faculty time as a 
reason for the tmder emphasis upon research. Clearly, when 
asked to make one single choice, the deans felt obliged to 
choose the time element as the key. Recognizing that other 
conditions might be determining factors, the deans were 
offered four further alternatives for the insufficient 
weight given to the research function. At least two of 
these alternatives proved important and were checked by the 
deans. Some of the deans found these last four to include 
the major reasons, and while not checking any of the first 
eight alternatives chose to check one of these. In 99 
institutions the deans stated that the teaching function 
was emphasized on philosophical grounds. VHiile earlier 
sections of the questionnaire did not reveal that space 
seemed to be a critical factor, nevertheless, 43 institu- 
tions stated that one of the major reasons for under- 
emphasis upon research was a limitation in physical facil- 
Neither limitations in faculty qualifications nor 



ities. 



MAJOR REASONS INSUFFICIENT WEIGHT IS GIVEN TO 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FUNCTION 
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faculty disinterest seemed to be of great importance in 
determining the emphasis upon research, and all other fac- 
tors seemed to be of minor impact* 

Summary of Institutional Policies* Attitudes 
and Aspirations Concerning 
Educational Research 

Institutional policies have permitted the faculty 
released time for research or for service in national 
research associations in comfortably more than half the 
institutions which replies* '^he fact that faculty salaries 
make up most of the budget in many institutions may explain 
why released time is not utilized to a greater extent* 

While funds may be limited, the need for faculty members 
continues to be greater, and faculty salaries continue to 
be an area of great budgetary concern* A far less costly 
policy which an institution might use to encourage interest 
in research is sponsorship of seminars, colloquia and 
speeches on various aspects of educational research* These 
have been quite definitely underutilized, and perhaps offer 
the major area for expansion in every category of institu- 
tions interested in further research activity* More faculty 
committees for ediicational research and institutional self- 
study could be used with minimum additional expense* 

Major problems blocking research emphatically 
centered about faculty limitations in time and lack of 
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research fiinds. By more than a ten to one margin the deans 
feel that their institutions were giving insufficient 
weight to research and that faculc;y time was a key factor. 
While in this case the lack of research funds was not a 
major determinant, an emphasis upon the teaching function 
on philosophical grounds did prove to be important* 

Given additional f\mds, the deans might be able to 
hire extra faculty members thus providing extra faculty 
time for research. Quite possibly, many faculty members 
have been conducting research projects on their own time, 
but this activity was not a concern of the study* Only 
institutionally-sponsored research was investigated, and 
this seems to be carried on at a lower rate than is desir- 
able* If research were conceived as a necessary concomitant 
to teaching, the dichotomy of teaching versus research might 
be resolved* 

While a need for ever greater efforts in educational 
research is perceived, there is apparently no ground swell 
in this direction. Universities still carry the major part 
of the burden, with the category of “other” ins t .i; ions 
just beginning to take up some of the slack* 

VII* GENERAL AND SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

The final schedule of the questionnaire posed four 
questions: two sought quantitative replies, and two were 

. er|c 



designed to obtain value Judgments* With these four ques- 
tions, an overview of the status of educational research 
in institutions ox higher education across the nation 
becomes fairly complete* While more detail might be valu- 
able in many cases, it will have to be reserved for future 
studies in greater depth* 

Research Projects Currently Underway 

In order to measure the institutions' quantitative 
involvement in research, the deans were asked how many 
research projects were currently undex^ay in their depart- 
ments of education* Since some projects are likely to be 
more extensive than others, and the duration of projects 
can serve as a measure of involvement, the deans were asked 
how many of the projects would be completed this year and 
how many would require one or more additional years to com~ 

f 

plete* Their responses to these three questions are 
entered in Table LXVIIX* Theoretically, the total of the 
projects completed this year plus those requiring more than 
one year ought to equal the total of all projects \mderway* 
Since a number of institutions did not specify project dura- 
tion, this is not the case* The deans reported 1,215 proj- 
ects underway: 700 will be completed this year, kSk will 

require more than one year, and 31 were of unspecified dura- 
tion* The mean number of projects underway in universities 
doubled the overall mean in every case* The category 



’•other” institutions was next with slightly more than one- 
tenth as many projects, which, when averaged over the num- 
ber of institutions reporting, produced more than three per 
institution* The mean number of projects in teachers col- 
leges was third highest , and though liberal arts colleges 
had more than twice as many projects as teachers colleges, 
there were substantially fewer per institution* Projects 
in all but teachers colleges appeared to be fairly well 
balanced between one year and longer term projects, with 
liberal arts colleges and ’’others” almost evenly divided. 

Preferred Sources for Educational 
Research Funds 

Moving from a measure of quantity to one requiring 
value judgments , the deans were asked from which sources 
they felt most additional educational research funds ought 
to come. The five sources mentioned earlier were again 
utilized* Just as institutions have been drawing most 
heavily upon the federal government for research money, and 
foresee the continuance of this practice, they now replied 
that the federal government was the source from which most 
educational research funds ought to come in the future. 

This source was chosen by a ratio of almost exactly two to 
one over institutional sources, which were next* The deans 
also felt that private foundations and individuals ought to 
furnish more of the added funds than state governments. 
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This may surprise some readers until they analyze Table LXIX 
and note that it was the liberal arts deans who caused the 
higher number of such renlies. Since few A 1 A %**'!* Of ^ *1 

«• — - - — M Mr w w «a» 

leges are state supported, it is not unusual that they 
would expect little research funding from state sources* 
Federal government programs, on the other hand, have been 
designed to include liberal arts colleges. While state 
governments perceive only public higher education as their 
responsibility , the federal government has adopted a policy 
of supporting both public and private higher education in 
a number of ways. This is one major reason it is chosen by 
eveiy institutional category as the source from which most 
additional educational research funds ought to come* 

felorities for Educational Research 

The deans were asked to indicate the area which they 
would first investigate if more educational research funds 
were available* In responding to this question, more than 
half the deans reported that they would first investigate 
teacher education* While more university deans chose this 
topic than other topics, it was chosen in an even heavier 
proportion by the deans in the other three institutional 
categories* Well over half the deans in liberal arts col- 
leges, teachers colleges, and «other« institutions chose 
this area as the first for study, while less than half the 
university deans agreed with them* The learning process 
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Total Responses 
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appeared to concern a substantial number of university 
deans and a considerably smaller proportion of deans in the 
other categories of institutions. Studies of curriculum 



were placed third in ranki arid only a small number of tile 
institutions reported they would first investigate any of 
the three other topics. While many of the deans may have 
been troubled when asked to choose from among these topics, 
the final results Indicate deep concern with the teacher 
educational process. This result is in keeping with 
earlier studies which reported that deans would first seek 
professors to teach rather than researchers, and with 
replies to the questionnaire indicating that limited fac- 
ulty time was always of deep concern. The inference which 
can be drawn from Table LXX is that research areas which 
are difficult to measure quantitatively received top 
priority. 



Developmental Research 

This study contended earlier that research completed 
and lying dormant in files is nearly useless. Those who 
have been developing government research programs seem to 
acknowledge this contention, for they have specifically 
created Research and Development Centers, and have charged 
the centers with developmental and dissemination activities 
among their prime concerns. For the purposes of this study, 
developmental research was simply defined as the application 
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of research findings ±n the schools. When questioned about 
the extent to which their school or department of education 
was involved in developmental research, the deans replied 
as outlined in Table LXXI* No involvement was claimed by 
128 institutions, about 4 ^ 9 ^ of all which replied* One or 
two developmental projects were being carried on by 99 insti= 
tutions, and from three to more than five projects were 
under way in 60 institutions* Universities reported involve- 
ment in more projects per institution than did any of the 
three other categories. The second greatest degree of 
involvement was in the "others” category. Forty- four per- 
cent of the teachers colleges were involved in one or more 
projects, and about 339^ of the liberal arts colleges reported 
some involvement in developmental research projects* Six- 
teen schools did not respond to this question, which may 
indicate that they were not involved, though this assump- 
tion cannot be proven* 

An earlier study referred to in Chapter II stated 
that educators do not lack respect for the results of edu- 
cational research; they simply lack enough appropriate 
results* Perhaps Table LXXI also indicates that they lack 
developmental mechanisms for implementing research findings 
in the schools* If there are not enough appropriate results 
available, the number of schools now involved in develop- 
mental research may be sufficient. If, on the other hand, 
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recen't Xairge invGst^nen'fcs in oducniional r 0 scax*ch irosuXi in 
a substantiaX increase in research findings which ought to 
be made avaiXabXe, then the X59 institutions reporting 
develepmentaX research projects wiXX definiteXy be over- 
extending themseXves by attempting to carry the entire 
burden. 

Summar y of GeneraX and SuppXementaX Information 

The totaX number of research projects under way in 
schooXs of education which did not invoXve cooperation with 
other departments was X,2X5. Of these 700 were pXanned for 
compXetion during this year y and the baXance wouXd require 
more than one year or wer^t of unspecified duration. Proj- 
ects compXeted this year were found to predominate in uni- 
versities and teachers coXXeges; in the remaining two cate- 
gories the Xonger term projects accounted for about haXf 
the totaX. 

emphaticaXXy the deans feXt that most addi— 
tionaX educationaX research funds ought to come from the 
federaX government y foXXowed by institutionaX sources which 
were chosen by aXmost exactXy haXf as many deans. The num- 
ber of deans who chose state y private and other sources y 
was Xess in each case than those who specified institutionaX 
sources. Even when the three sources are combined y more 
deans chose federaX sources. 




In assigning priorities to various research topics , 
the deans gave preference to teacher education, with sub- 
stantially fewer choosing learning process and curriculum 
in that order. 

Slightly more than half the institutions queried 
reported involvement in development research* Not quite 
109^, most of these universities, reported that they were 
carrying on more than five developmental research projects. 
Of thos e who were at all involved , most had only one or two 
projects. Referring back to Table LXVIII , and comparing it 
with Table LXXI, the ratio of all research projects in 
schools of education to developmental projects is about 
four to one. Hopefully, the future will witness a higher 
proportion of research projects which produce results worthy 
of and directed toward application in the schools. Whether 
positive or negative findings are made, research results 
can still be of substantial benefit in guiding the develop- 
ment of quality educational programs in the schools. 



CHAPTER V 



!• SUMMARY 

This study was concerned with an analysis of the 
faculty, funds and facilities which institutions of higher 
education have committed to educational research, and with 
the estimated potential future commitment of these 
resources* 

A questionnaire was sent to each of the 727 members 
of AACTE for completion by the dean of each school or 
department of education* In addition to gathering insti- 
tutional data regarding type, size, location and accredita- 
tion, six major topics were investigated* They were: 

1. Human Resources for Educational Research 

2. Physical Facilities Resources for Educational 
Research 

3. Financial Resources for Educational Research 

4. Interdisciplinary Resources for Educational 
Research 

5« Institutional Policies , Attitudes and Aspirations 
Concerning Educational Research 

6. General and Supplemental Information 

Three hundred- three responses to the survey instru- 
ment were received, coded for computer analysis, and the 
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results subjected to study. Upon examination, the data 
gathered tende.' to confirm the findings of Sieber that edu- 
cational research is at present a loosely organized, low 
status activity of less than prime concern to both deans 
and faculties of schools of education. The scarcity of 
research training programs, the limited opportunity for 
graduate students to participate in research projects, and 
the lack of thorough interdisciplinary cooperation suggested 
by Buswell were also confirmed. 

No relief is seen from the critical shortage of edu- 
cational researchers projected by Clark. Although respond- 
ents claimed more than double the number of training pro- 
grams for educational researchers noted by Clark, most of 
these must be considered of a limited nature on the basis 
of other questionnaire responses. 

Contrary to Stanley’s contention, respondents 
reported that school systems were generally cooperative 
toward their research efforts. 

Other noteworthy findings include the following: 

1. Qualified educational researchers comprise only 
22% of all education faculty members. 

2. About 17% of all faculty members also hold mem- 
bership in research associations. 

3. Only limited numbers of faculty members will be 
hired with educational research assigned as their principal 




function 
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4* Only 749 faculty members were reported affiliated 
with government research centers, an average of two and 
one~half per respondent institution* 

5* Fewer than one-fifth of the institutions not now 
training educational researchers reported future plans to 
do so. 

6. Substantial space is still available though not 
now committed to educational research* 

7* While electronic data processing is in general 
use by educational researchers, more than half the respond- 
ing liberal arts colleges and teachers colleges did not 
have a computer on-campus. 

8. About one- third of the respondents reported a 
laboratory school on-campus , with an average of slightly 
more than two research projects per laboratory school per- 
formed during the last year. 

9« Research arrangements with school systems off- 
cetmpus have been made by more than half of the respondents. 
An average of more than three research projects have been 
performed in them during the last year. 

10 . Shortages both of faculty and funds pose serious 
blocks to granting research assistance to school systems 
requesting help. 

11 . Most institutions found it difficult to provide 

a precise analysis of income and expenditures for research. 
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12. The federal government has provided, and probably 
will continue to be asked for, the largest percentage of 
educational research funds by all types of institutions. 

13. More than half of the respondents budgeted nothing 

specifically for educational research. 

14. A mean expenditure of 23*625^ of the research bud- 
get is devoted to faculty salaries, while a mean of 8 . 29 % 
is expended for administrative, secretarial and clerical 

help. 

13 . Plans to expand the financial base for educational 
research are foreseen by half the respondents. 

16 . Interdisciplinary efforts are evident, but more 
programs of educational research are being done by other 
departments separately from schools of education than are 

being done jointly with them. 

17 . Fifty-seven percent of the respondents allowed 

released time for faculty research, while less than half 
would grant it for service a position of responsibility 

in a national research association. 

18 . Insufficient use is being made of low cost methods 

of encouraging research interest. 

19 . Insufficient provisions exist for faculty 
research committee structures in most institutions respond- 
ing. 

20. One hundred ninety— one respondents occasionally, 
seldom or never study their own educational programs. 

er|c 
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21* The mos't prevalent block to research activity was 
reported to be limitations on faculty time; next was a lack 
of research funds. 

22. In 91*1% of the respondent institutions) it was 
felt that insufficient weight was given to the research 
function) and that limitations on faculty time were the 
major reason for this situation. 

23 . Respondents reported an average of more than four 
research projects presently luider way in schools of educa- 
tion; averages of less than one project per respondent are 
being done separately by other departments) or jointly by 
them with schools of education. 

24. Priorities assigned research topics by desins 
indicate major concern with teacher education) learning 
processes and curriculum studies in that order. 

25 * Developmental research projects were being car- 
ried on by 55*4% of the responding institutions* 

Findings of a more general nature Indicated that 
'^i”'^®^sities demonstrate the greatest research capability 
and substantially the highest commitment in each of the 
major areas of inquiry. Their plans for the future were 
most extensive, and their interest in research was demon- 
strably highest among the four institutional types on 
nearly every measure. 
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Liberal arts colleges report the lowest commitment 
of research resources, show least interest in research 
activities and nlan for little expansion in the near future. 

A ^ 

Though most numerous of all the institutional types , their 
generally smaller size, limited faculties and space, and 
disinterest in educational research combined to place them 
lowest on most m_'\sures, both in total and on the average. 

Teachers colleges and “others” each give occasional 
indications of unused potential. Mobilization of latent 
resources might be costly in these two types of institu- 
tions, but future needs may dictate such a course of action. 
The philosophical emphasis upon teaching evident in many of 
them suggests that the teaching versus research dichotomy 
must be resolved — the functions must come to be seen as 
complementary. 



II. CONCLUSIONS 

The data gathered during this study definitely led 
to one major conclusion. Far too little educational research 
is being done by all institutions of higher education. Too 
few faculty members are prepared for and involved in research. 
Far too small a percentage of school of education budgets 
has been committed to research activity, and suppoi t for 
research training and projects in smaller institutions has 
been inadequate. 
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Part of the problem may well lie in acceptance hy 
educational administrators . professors and institutional 
.oards Of the present situation in which funds for research 
are so limited. There is vital need to break with past 
traditions which have placed research at a low point on the 
priority list. The non-research philosophy held by liberal 
arts colleges, teachers colleges and some state universities 
must be eliminated. If improvements are to be made in the 
educational process , certainly the most complex activity of 
man, then truly vast resources must be committed to the 

effort* 

It is also time to cease viewing educational research 
in the limited context of the laboratory or the confines of 
the university. Resources should be developed and used 
,,herever they exist. Certainly for the purposes of this 
study research was carefully defined and delimited. This 
may well indicate where part of the problem lies. Too many 
such limitations have been placed on research with the result, 
that many potentially useful projects were never S 
because they failed to meet some traditional criterion. 
Talented people outside universities have been discouraged 
from attempting research because they were somehow convinced 
that they lacked the proper environment, the respectabxlity 
of a position in higher education or the prestige of a par- 
ticular advanced academic degree. 
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Other studies have found, and this one has confirmed, 
that research has been held in low esteem in most educational 
institutions. The practice of education, teaching in the 
classroom or administration, is too often viewed as a more 
desirable alternative by those in authority. Something 
resembling a national crusade is necessary to remind every- 
one that no real teaching can occur until research in its 
broadest sense has been done. 

Trained researchers are critically scarce. Wliat com- 
pounds this tragedy is that there are now great numbers of 
teachers at all levels who could become qualified researchers 
through the use of special training programs similar to the 
N.S.F. Summer Institutes. While only 22 percent of college 
faculty members have been rated as qualified educational 
researchers by their deans, what stands in the way of a tre- 
mendous effort on a national scale to further train the 
other 7 S percent. Going beyond the college level, thousands 
of well trained teachers and administrators in elementary 
schools, high schools, and state departments represent even 
more potential human resources which could be developed with 
relatively minimal monetary outlays. The institute program 
worked well for developing P.S.S.C. physics teachers. There 
is no reason why a somewhat more extensive program could not 
be used to develop educational researchers. 
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State departments of public instruction have been 
involved only slightly in educational research# Here again 
past traditions have enchained our system* Why must state 
legislatures be allowed to be so conservative that their 
states actually may be losing untold millions of dollars 
which research could have saved? A need for extensive 
efforts to mobilize legislative action at the state level 
is indicated# Properly trained state department personnel 
could do much to encourage this action# The federal govern- 
ment has moved in to support state and local governments in 
many areas where these agencies have progressed too slowly* 
It seems that the states are content to let the federal 
government do even more each passing year# Concerted action 
by educators is needed now to move their state legislatures 
into the funding of research* There can no longer be an 
acceptance of state level inaction on educational matters ^ 
for these are the most important activities reserved to the 
states under the American system of government* 

Universities have been the focal point for most edu- 
cational research activities in the past* Wliile they may 
and should continue to be lighthouses for research, there is 
no reason why all educational research activity must be con- 
fined to them in the future# Pilot programs sponsored by 
both federal and state governments might give teachers col- 
leges, liberal arts colleges and state colleges a chance to 
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bocoine deeply Involved in research* Given the freer hand 
which increased funds would bring* they might produce sig- 
nificaxit research* or at the worst* proceed to confirm that 
smaller institutions are not capable of doing educational 
research. Either result is worthwhile, for an indication 
of the potential research productivity of these institutions 
would be gained. 

Business and industry have provided support for edu- 
cational research through foundation grants. There is 
reason to believe that these sources can offer even more 
financial assistance to research in the future. It is cer- 
tainly recojnmended that they be encouraged to do so at every 
reasonable opportunity* 

These conclusions have been broadly stated and pur- 
posefully so. The topic studied has been one of great 
proportions, requiring a broad and extended outlook. This 
does not mean that specific recommendations cannot be made. 
They can be, and a number of alternatives are offered in the 
following section. 



III. RECOMMENDATIONS 

The improvement and expansion of educational research 
will require a major commitment of resources by all agencies 
and institutions at every level of educational endeavor. 



Expanding; Federal Leadership and Support 



Because the federal government has r*ecently "been a 
major force in the sponsorship and funding of educational 
research, it offers an excellent starting point for these 
recommendations • 

Until now, federal money devoted to research in edu- 
cation was measured in tens of millions of dollars. On the 
other hand, federal investments in space exploration have 
involved tens of billions of dollars. It does not seem pre- 
sumptuous to suggest that progress in education is equally 
as vital as progress in space exploration. No suggestion 
of discontinuing the space program in order to support edu- 
cational research will be offered. Rather the point to be 
made by this comparison is that our nation is capable of 
investing tremendous resources in support of programs which 
its citizens feel are important. 

The possibility of expending ten or fifteen times 
more federal money on research than is currently being spent 
almost staggers the imagination, yet it is well within the 
capabilities of the United States to do so. The total esti- 
mated expenditures for public elementary and secondary educa 
tion in 1964-65 were about $23 billion; for all institutions 
of higher education, both public and private, esti.mated 
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expenditures in 1963-64 totaled more than S 9 billion.^ 
Progress in educational research could be accelerated almost 
beyond measure if* the federal government would appropriate 
each year for research a sum equal to just 5 percent of 
this $32 billion expenditure. This percentage is not 
unrealistic, for business annually commits a similar per- 
centage to research activities. One and a half* billion dol- 
lars could be invested in research efforts , in part for 
research grants and contracts, and partly for the training 
of researchers. Matching requirements for a portion of 
federal funds would encourage institutions to increase their 
commitments, a situation which may be desirable in some 
cases. 

Furthermore, projects of a number of years duration 
could be financed, larger numbers of pilot programs of every 
description would become possible , smaller institutions would 
be able to obtain research funds and research as an activity 
would gain the stature it deserves. Research and Develop- 
ment Centers would no longer languish for want of funds. 
Regicnal Laboratories could marshal resources, provide 
research assistance, promote seminars and workshops, and 
quite possibly be the foci for the research institutes men- 

^U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Educational Statistics ; I 965 . Washington, D.C. 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 19'^5pp* 58 and p. 103 . 



tioned earlier. 



Worthy projects now evaluated and turned down by the 
federal government for lack of funds might be improved to 
the point of real value by staffs of competent government 
consultants who now lack time to give much more than a yes 
or no decision. Many worthwhile ideas which now flounder 
because institutions lack developmental personnel might be 
rescued. An expansion of the existing federal programs of 
developmental assistance for non-involved institutions is 
warranted. 

For these reasons, it is recommended that the federal 
government make a firm commitment of at least $ 1 , 500 * 000,000 
annually for educational research programs, projects and 
training. 

Expanding Institutional Involvement 

Colleges and universities need not wait for action 
by the federal government to strengthen research efforts. 
There are many things which they can do, a few of which are 
suggested here. 

A beginning must be made toward development of train- 
ing programs for researchers pending the day when these can 
be adequately financed. A number of institutions now possess 
enough convertible resources in terras of space and equipment 
that a small investment of money for professional and secre- 
tarial time would permit development of at least limited 
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training programs. Stunmer institutes and workshops would 

be an excellent starting point, and could be expanded into 
vear-round nT^ftfrr-ftni.Q Att o v Vv ^ ^ a ce r%^rr\ •• *1 «%Vkl a 

. m- ^ ~ ~ A *- ' <MMP' V W jr w W %r«M Wlk^ • 

It has been shown that seminars and colloquia have 
been too seldom utilized. They offer excellent opportunities 

[ 

for encouraging research while funds are still limited, and 
may serve to increase interest to the point where full-time 
programs are perceived as a real necessity. 

Small amounts of money invested in the support of 
[ graduate students to assist faculty researchers can pay fine 

long-term dividends. As stated in the Buswell study, 
described in Chapter II, this involvement is closely asso- 
• dated with later productivity as a researcher. 

Universities may make excellent contributions to 
i research by offering their faculties and facilities as focal 

[ points for the efforts of less research oriented institu- 

I tions nearby. By combining efforts, a group of institutions 

may attack and conquer research problems which would over- 
whelm them individually. 

Laboratory schools offer another exeunple of resources 
I not now fully employed. These specialized educational lab- 

oratories offer an immediate and accessible arena for 
research activities. That they have not been fully employed 
by researchers is unfortunate, and a recommendation is war- 
ranted that concerted efforts be made immediately to utilize 
them to the fullest extent. 
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It is recommended further that several institutions 
begin pilot programs for training school research personnel 
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in Chapter II. 



Expanding Faculty Resources 

From the deans and faculties of the schools of educa- 
tion must come much of the drive for greater efforts in 
research. These professionals hold positions of respect 
from which they can command attention. Under their leader- 
ship, teachers and administrators from all educational levels 
can mobilize a drive for the expansion of research which is 
so clearly needed. 

Again, there is no need to wait for Congressional 
appropriations, national leadership or even state assistance. 

A number of avenues are open to research progress, some of 
which are suggested here. 

Interdisciplinary efforts have been very limited, and 
have often been interdisciplinary in name only. Other 
departments are conducting educational research without 
cooperation from schools of education, and often the reverse 
is also true. Educational research lends itself to team 
efforts by subject matter specialists, psychologists, soci- 
ologists and educationists. The complexity of the educational 
process, in fact, demands such efforts. Deans and faculties 
of education must necessarily take the lead to develop the 
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interdisciplinary approach, for they are those directly 
involved. Nor is it wise to avoid the assistance of ele- 
nssntary and secondary teachers and auministifators who are 
daily involved with children learning* In this sense, inter- 
disciplinary efforts may be thought of as both horizontal 
and vertical in nature — interdepartmental and involving sev- 
eral educational levels. Immediately accessible are spe- 
cialists from state departments and the business world whose 
expertise can further expand interdisciplinary efforts. 

A question of priority arises when funds are budgeted. 
It is vital that schools of education provide reasonable 
funds for research from their budgets* This study revealed 
that the four institutional categories averaged from slightly 
more than 1 percent to almost 10 percent of the school of 
education budget set aside for research. It is recommended 
that as much as 40 percent of the budget be devoted to edu- 
cational research by every school of education in the nation, 
a figure approached by only two or three of the major uni- 
versities. This commitment should provide a good base for 
research, and inspire greater governmental investments as 
well. Joint efforts by both deans and faculties can make 
this figure become a reality instead of the dream it now so 
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General Recommendations 

Too often research lias been considered the private 
domain of institutions of higher education* A broadening 
of the definition of acceptable edu'.ational research is 
required y one which will give recognition to those activities 
condescendingl.y referred to as action research* Properly 
trained teachers can conduct worthwhile research in their 
classrooms y and when their research is of sufficient quality 
to warrant it, should be considered for federal, state or 
foundation support. 

Educational public relations programs have not been 
notably successful in the past* It has been contended that 
educational efforts have only been spurred to higher levels 
in this country by a series of crises upon which educators 
and their supporters in the Congress have been able to 
capitalize. Without such crises, (i*e«, Sputnik, the Depres- 
sion, World War II's returning G*I. 's) education might well 
have been comfortably ignored. Now a monumental educational 
public relations program is needed for there is a crises. 

It is unfortunately one which is nearly invisible to the 
average citizen. Our lack of concerted research efforts 
has produced visible symptoms, and these are the things being 
treated by much of the current legislation. Operation Head- 
start, for example, might have been unnecessary had research 
been done on a broad scale twenty years ago. It is impos- 
sible to recommend strongly enough that this nation be 



alerted to its need for educational research and researchers 
now. 

Finally, several recommendations of a very limited 
nature which bear directly upon this study are in order. 

The replies have made it clear that budgetary systems in 
higher education do not presently permit easy financial com- 

he made. Research aimed at developing clear- 
cut, consistent budgetary formats for colleges and univer- 
sities appears necessary and is hereby recommended. 

The design of this study did not provide for personal 
interviews to supplement the questionnaires, a technique 
which would permit more penetrating analyses to be made of 
the reasons for the present status of research in respondent 
institutions. A similar study using supplementary inter- 
views is recommended. 

TiHiile it is recognized that repetition might cause 
this data gathering to become onerous to deans , the vital 
nature of research needs mandates that studies similar to 
this one be conducted every two or three years. One improve- 
ment to be recommended is investigation of the reasons why 
many institutions choose not to reply. Such replications 
with the improvements suggested can help to determine 
whether changes have occurred which warrant rechanneling of 
research resources or additional resource allocations. 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 60301 



THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 



Dear Dean: 

Dr. Lind ley J. Stiles and I are now conducting a nationwide 
survey of more than 700 colleges and universities to ascertain 
”The Educational Research Involvement and Capabilities of Insti* 
tutions for Teacher Education." Our immediate purpose is to 
determine if present resources can be expanded beyond their 
current commitiDent to educational research^ and if untapped re- 
sources exist. A longer range objective is to provide Information 
to members of Congress concerning the status of educational re- 
search se. that they may make better-informed judgncmts about' 
additional support for institutions not heavily involved in re- 
search at the present time. 

tour cooperation will be greatly appreciated. The time you take 
from your busy schedule to help us now will make it possible to 
present this information at the next session of Congress. 

While many questions are of a purely factual nature and are 
not complex to answer, some questions require value judgments 
or estimates. Tour judgment on these will be completely sat- 
isfactory. 

All requested information pertains to the department or school 
of education, with the logical exception of .the section on 
interdisciplinary resources and the sheet for coding institutional 
information. 

All replies will be considered confidential. Our final report will 
not identify individual schools with any replies . iihich might be of 
a sensitive nature. Tabular listings will generally be by geo- 
graphic area or institutional types as groups. 

We hope to have your reply by January 16, 1967 so that this great 
mass of data can be analysed and Interpreted in time to acconq>lish 
our goals. 
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CoTitliiuc<] ; D^^ar Desn 



Where you find it impoissible to answer a question in the manner 
we have requested, please comment on the margin or back of the 
questionnaire. 



Sincerely yours. 




Lind ley J, 

Professor of'*^Education for 
Interdisciplinary Studies 



Richard J, Puf^r 
Research Assistant 



LJS-RJP; jd 
Enclosures. 



THE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH INVOLVEMENT AND CAPABILITIES 
OF INSTITUTIONS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 



Survey Questionnaire 



Contents 



Schedule I.: 
Schedule II: 
Schedule III; 
Schedule IV; 
Schedule V : 

Schedule VI: 



Institutional Data 
Hunsan Resources for Educational 
Research 

Physical Facilities Resources for 
Educational Research 
Financial Resources for Educational 
Research 

Interdisciplinary Resources for 
Educational Research 
Institution Policies, Attitudes and 
Aspirations Concerning Educational 
Research 

General and Supplemental Information 




Name of Institution 



Address 



Enter Number 

I. College or University Type ITiich Applies 

1. University 

2. Liberal Arts College 

3. Teachers College «««««. 

II* Location 

1. Maine, M*H., Vt., Mass., R.I., Conn. 

2. H.Y., N.J., Del., Nd., Va., N. Va., fenna. 

3. ill., Ind., Mich., Minn., Ohio, Wis. 

4. lEian., Neb., N. Dak., S. Dak., Ho., leva 

5. M.C., S.C., 6a., Fla., Ala., Miss., Tenn., Ky., Ark., La. 

6. Hew Mex. , Atiz., Tex., 0k3a. 

7. Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo., Utah, Nev. 

8. Alaska, Cal., Hawaii, Ore., Wash. «««.«« 

III. Size of Enrollment of University or College 

1. Less than SOO 

2. 300 to 999 

3. 1,000 to 1,999 

4. 2,000 to 4,999 

5. 5,000 to 9,999 

6. 10,000 and more 



IV. Accreditation and/or Recognition Status 

1. Accredited by regional association 

2. State recognized teacher training 
and certification 

3. Both of the above 



Schedule I 



Survey Area: Human Resources for Educational Research 



Purpose: 



To obtain up-to-date information on the present 
use of the institutions' human resources for 
research and data on the available human resources 

olu. <5 ^ T*. > *1 A A -J Jt ^ £••• A* m m. .A-k. •• M A M W 

WllX^Jll i^UUXU ut: Moeu xil XIIC xuuuxc; xwx x%;ovscaa. Wit 

activities. 



(Responses should be made with reference to 
the current fiscal year) 



Question Response 

1.0 Total number of faculty on your budget: 1. 0 

1.1 If your budget is designed to permit 
such a breakdown, enter the number of 
faculty budgeted for each category below: 

1.11 Full-time research 1.11 

1.12 Part-time research 1.1 2 

1.13 Number of faculty full-time 
equivalent budgeted for research. 

(Combines 1.11 and 1.12 above.)* 

1.2 If your budget does not provide for separ- 
ation of instructional salaries from 
research salaries, please give a careful 
estimate of the full-time equivalent of 
time spent by your faculty in research 
activities during normal working hours. 

Ignore personal research done during 

their own free time. 1.. 2 

(Your answer should be expressed 
in terms of the number of faculty 
members. Twelve faculty members 
spending part of their time in 
research may be the equivalent of 
two, three or four full-time 
faculty, etc. ) 

2.0 Total number of administrative, secretarial and 

clerical employees on your budget: 2. 0 



* Note: Half time or part-time in terms of hours may be neb- 

ulous in the case of faculty members since their 
schedules vary from day to day. \ie will rely on 
your own best judgement in this case. 



Schedule 1 (continued) 



2.1 Of these, employees, how many are 
full-time and budgeted for: 

2.11 Full-time research 

2.12 Part time research 

2.2 How many are part-time and budgeted: 

2.21 Wholly for research 

2.22 Partly for research 

2.3 If your budget does not provide for 
the breakdown required above, please 
give a careful estimate of the full- 
time equivalent of time spent on 
research work by administrative, sec- 
retarial and clerical employees. 

(Your answer should be expressed 
in terms of the number of employees 
Six employeea spending part of 
their time on research work may 
be the equivalent of one full- 
time employee, etc.) 

3.0 Total number of students employed on research 
work: 

3.1 Graduate students 

3.2 Undergraduate students 

4.0 How many of the faculty hold membership 

in some professional research association? 

5.0 How many faculty members hold some com- 
mittee or office in a research association 

6.0 Do you now have a program for the devel- 
opment of young faculty members as educa- 
tional researchers? 

6.1 If not, are you planning such a 
program? 



2.11 

2 . 12 , 

2.21 

2 . 22 * 



2.3 



3.0 

3.1 
3.2“ 



4.0 



.0 



6. 0 yes • no 
(circle) 

6. 1 yes no 
(circle) 



7.0 Do you plan, within the next year, to 
hire additional faculty members whose 
principal function will be educational 
research? 

7.1 Number of faculty to be hired for 
full-time research. 

7.2 Number of faculty to be hired for 
part-time research. 



7. 0 yes no 
(circle) 

7.1 

7.2 



Schedule I (continued) 



8.0 How many faculty members are currently 
affiliated with regional research lab- 
oratories? 

9.0 How many faculty members are currently 

affiliated with research and development 
centers? 9* 

10. 0 For the purposes of this survey, an education- 
al researcher is defined as a person who 
has conducted research, the results of which 
have been disseminated through appropriate 
professional channels, e.g., books, monographs, 
journals or other types of mass media. The 
research must be of more than local concern 
and contribute to the sum of knowledge in 
education. Opinions or reviews of the work of 
others are not considered research. Philosophi- 
cal and theoretical studies may be considered 
research if new concepts or models are developed 
or existing ones expanded and improved. This 
definition recognizes research which develops or 
validates measuring instruments, technicpjes, 
courses of study, guidelines or evaluative 
criteria. Surveys should include suggestions 
for new approachas, directions or goals. Ideally, 
research permits the testing of hypotheses and 
the drawing of inferences from valid data. .^Apply- 
ing these criteria, how many members of your facul- 
ty can be considered qualified as educational 
researchers? ^0 



Schedule II 



Survey Areas Physical Facilities for Educational Research 

Purpose; To obtain up-to-date data on the physical 

facilities presently used in connection 
with research work and physical resources 
!»hich could be used in the future for 
research activities. 




(Responses should be made with reference 



to the current academic year) 

Question 

1.0 How many high speed computers are in 
operation on your campus? 


Response 

1.0 




l.a i 

1.2 
W ^5 


now many on-campus computers are pre- 
sently available to your staff and 
students? 

On how many research projects has 
your faculty used these computers 
in the last year? 

Do your plan to arrange the avail- 
ability of more computers to staff 
and students? 


1.1 




1.2 






1.3 yes 


no 


2.0 Does your institution operate an on-campus 
school? 


(circle) 
2.0 yes no 


2.1 

9 9 


Elementary 

Secondary 

How many research projects has your 
faculty conducted in on-campus schools 
last year? 


(circle) 
2.1 yes no 


9 ^ 


2.2 yes 


no 




2.3 




3.0 Do you have arrangements with school systems 
off-campus for conducting research projects? 


3.0 yes 


no 


3.1 

3.2 


How many research projects has your 
faculty conducted in the off-campus 
school systems in the last year? 

In the last year, have you been 
forced to refuse requests for 
research help from off-campus 
school systems because of a short- 
age of funds? 


(circle) 

3.1 


3.2 yes 


> 

no 


3.3 


Have you been forced to refuse such 
requests in the last year because of 
a shortage of faculty? 


(circle) 
3.3 yes no 






(circ le) 



Sghe dale II (continued) 



What approximate percentage of your present 
building space is assigned to research work? 
A.l What approximate percentage of 
yo'ir present building space could 
be assigned for i* 0 RAAi*«*h 


4.0 


7. 






is not now so'Agsi^ed? 


4.1 


7. 


Do you have a building program underway 
for your department? 


5.0 


yes. no 


5.1 What approximate percentage of the 
new building will be devoted to 
research work? 


5.1 


(circle) 

7. 



Schedule 111 



Survey Area: Financial Resources for Educational Research 

Purpose: To obtain up-to-date information on he finan- 

cial resources currently coomitted to research 
activities, the source of these resources, and 
the source of future comaitments • 



(Response will be made with reference to 
the current fiscal year) 

Question Response 

UO What percentage of your total (school 
or department of education) budget is 
devoted to educational research? 7 . 

2.0 Within your educational research budget, 
from what sources and in what approxi- 
mate percentages do you obtain funds for 



research? 

2.1 Institutional sources % 

2.2 Federal sources T L 

2.3 State sources 

2.4 Private sources-Foundations and 

Individuals 7 > 

2.5 Othe r 7 » 

(specify) 



3.0 Again, within your educational research 
budget, for what functions and in what 
approximate percentages do you expend funds 
for research? 

3.1 For faculty Salaries 7, 

3.2 For administrative and secretarial staff % 

3.3 For Consultants 7 . 

3.4 For Equipment 7 » 

3.5 For Facilities 7. 

3.6 For Related Services 7» 

3.7 For Student Research Assistants hips 7 . 

3.8 Other _ 7 » 

(specify) 



4.0 What amount of departmental funds is ex- 
pended for travel to research conferences 
by faculty members? $ 



5.0 What amount of department funds is expended 
for travel to public or private agencies to 
discuss research proposals and negotiations? $ 



Schedule III (continued) 



6t0 Do your plan to esspand your financial 

base for research during the next year? 6, 0 yes n 

(circle) 

‘S.-l froQ ^7hat sources will additional 

funds be obtained and what percentage 
of the total increase is projected from 



each? 

6.11 Institutional Sources % 

6.12 Federal Sources % 

6.13 State Sources % 

6.14 Private Sources % 

6.15 Other Sources % 



Schedul'-^ IV 



Survey Area; Interdisciplinary Resources for Educational 

Research 

Purpose: To obtain up-to-date information on the 

formation and operation of interdisciplin- 
ary resources which are being used in the 
pursuit of educational research or such re- 
sources which could be available for such 
uses. 



Question Responsji 



How many of your faculty hold u joint 
appointment in one or more other depart- 
ments or disciplines? 

1.1 One ether department /discipline. 


1.1 

(number) 

1.2 

(number) 


1.2 


Two other departments/disciplines. 


1.3 


Three or more other departments/ 




disciplines 


1.3 

(number) 



2.0 



3.0 



How many faculty members of other depart- 
ments ox disciplines bold a joint appointment 
in your department or discipline? 

Foes your budget include salaries and/or 
other support for faculty members in other 
departments or disciplines? 

3.1 If so, how many are thus supported? 



2.0 

(total) 



3. 0 yes no 
(circle) 

3.1 

(number) 



4.0 Do other disciplines or departments in 



your university new have programs in 
educational research? 


4.0 


ves no 
(circle) 


4.1 


Specify whic.h (see attadhed list foT 
number cod(is) 


4.1 






(code numbers) 


4.2 


How many are jointly with your 
department ? 

How many are separate from your 
department? 


4.2 




4.3 


4.3 





COTING FOR SCHEDULE IV QDESTION 4.1 



Code Number 


Department Name or Discipline 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 


Anthropology 

Art 

Biology 

Business 

Chemistry 

Engineering 

English 

Geography 

Geology 

German 

History 

Journalism 

Mathematics 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Romance Languages 

Sociology 

Speech 

Other 



o 



Schedule V 



Survey Area: 
Purpose: 



Policies, Attitudes and Aspirations of the 
Institution toward Educational Research 



To obtain up-to-date information on the 
i.ns ti tut lens attitudes and aspirations 
toward research. 



Question 



Response 



1.0 Are faculty menibers released from teaching 

or other duties for the purpose of conducting 
research? 1. 0 yes no 

(circle) 

2.0 If a faculty member were to be appointed as 
a major office holder in a national associa- 
tion committed to research, what fraction of 
his time, if any, would be released for atten- 



dant 
2 1 


duties and activities? 
None 


2.1 


2.2 


One quarter 


2.2 


2.3 


One half 


2.3 


2.4 


More 


2.4 



(check one) 



3.0 Has your faculty sponsored an open seminar, 
colloquim or talk on some aspect of educa- 
tional research in the last year? 

3.1 Row many times? 



3 . 0 yes no 

(circle) 



3.1 



4.0 How many faculty committees for educational 

research activities currently exist? 4. 0 

(total) 



5.0 To what extent does your institution 
engage in research studies of its own 

educational programs? (check one) 



5.1 


Never 


5.1 


5.2 


Seldom 


5.2 


5.3 


Occasionally 


5.3 


5.4 


Regularly 


5.4 


5.5 


Very frequently 


5.5 



Schedule V (continued) 



6.0 What are the major problems confronted by 
your institution in attempting research? 



(Check those 
which apply) 



6.1 Lack of clear guidelines for preparing 

proposals to funding agencies b.l^ 

6.2 Limitations in secretarial and clerical 

help 6*2. 

6.3 Limitations in graduate student 

availability 6.3_ 

6.4 Limitations in faculty qualifications 

for educational research 6.4^ 

6.5 Limitations in faculty time for educa- 
tional research projects 6.5. 

6.6 Research proposals turned doan for 

unclear or unspecified reasons 6.6. 

6.7 Lack of research funds 6.7 

6.3 Other problems (specify) 

6.8 



7.0 In view of the need for knot<7lege and the 
efforts being made to improve schools, do 
you feel your Institution gives sufficient 
weight to the educational research function? 

7.1 If your answer Is "no" for 7.0, write 
the number of the major reason from the 
list given in 6.C, above. 

7.2 If none of these reasons fully explains 
the insufficient weight given the re- 
search function by your institution, check 



one of the following: 

7.21 Our institution emphasizes the (one only) 

teaching function on philosophi- 
cal grounds 7.2 1 — 

7.22 Our physical facilities are 

1 Imited 7 • 22 

7.23 We have difficulty obtaining co- 
operation from elementary and 

secondary schools 7.2 3 _ 

7.24 Faculty members are not interested 

in doing research 7.24 



7. 0 yes no 
(circle) 
(one only) 

7.1 



Schedule VI 



Survey Area: General and Supplemental Information 

Purpose: To obtain up-to-date information on current 

educational research programs and projects in 
which your institution is engaged. 



Question 



Response 



l.p Row many research projects are currently 
undervjay in your department? Do not 
include projects from Schedule 1V« 1*0, 

1.1 How many of these will be completed 

this year? 1*1 

1.2 Hoi 7 many of these will require one or 

more additional years to complete? 1.2 



2.0 From what sources do you feel most additional 
educational research funds ought to come? 

2.1 Institutional Sources 

2.2 Federal Sources 

2.3 State Sources 

2.4 Private Sources- Foundations and 
Individuals 

2.5 Other 



(check one only) 

2.1 

2.2 

2.3 



2.4 

2.5 



3.0 If more funds for educational research 
were available, indicate the area from 
the following list which you would first 



investigate. (check one) 

3.1 Learning Process 3.1., 

3.2 Curriculum 3. 2 

3.3 Teacher Education 3» 3 

3.4 School Reorganization 3. 4 

3.5 School Finance 3. 5 

3.6 Other 3. 6 



4.C To what ertent is your department involved 
in developmental research, that is, the ap- 
plication of research findings in .the schools? (check one) 



4.1 


Presently not involved 


4.1 


4.2 


One or tv;o projects 


4.2 


4.3 


Three to five projects 


4.3 


4.4 


More than five projects 


4.4 



